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THE SITUATION 


THE Allies are threatened with their second big defeat—the 
loss, not merely of a battle, but of a campaign. Their first 
big defeat was the German conquest of Poland. The second, 
that threatens now, is the Russian conquest of Finland. 

In the last war it took the Germans three years to transform 
warfare on two fronts into warfare on one front. In the 
present war they have achieved the same transformation in 
exactly three weeks. In both wars they defeated and destroyed 
the armed forces of the Allies’ eastern Ally—Russia then, 
Poland now. In both wars the eastern front ceased to exist— 
after three years then, after three weeks now. 

In the First World War the Germans were never able to 
establish themselves in northern or in south-eastern Europe, 
despite their command of the Baltic and their conquest of 
Rumania and Serbia, and their alliance with Turkey and Bul- 
garia. They were never able to threaten the two flanks of 
Allied sea-power, the north-eastern Atlantic and the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In the First World War they carried out the plan (formu- 
lated by Albrecht Wirth as far back as 1901 and reformulated 
by Hitler in Mein Kampf) for the control of southern Russia. 
German troops penetrated as far as the Caucasus. The 
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Ukraine became a German tributary state. The ‘ eastern 
settlement’ imposed by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk then is 
being reimposed by Hitler now. That Germans and Russians 
were foes then but are allies now makes no essential difference. 

Defeat brought upon Russia one of those anarchic periods 
that are characteristic of her history. The Germans began to 
convert anarchy into order, while trying to increase the 
anarchy so as to make it more tractable. It was for this that 
they sent Lenin and Trotzky into Russia, not realising that 
they were the forerunners of Mussolini and Hitler, that so far 
from spreading anarchy they would, by a coup d’état, impose a 
new order on the revolutionary and anarchic masses. 

The original Russian revolution was a genuine movement 
of the people. The order established by the Bolshevik 
leadets was, in its essence, countert-revolutionary (it was less 
democratic than the order imposed by Hitler, in so far as 
Hitler was carried into power by a vast popular following 
and by methods that were, in the main, democratic). It is 
not even true that his movement was specifically ‘ bourgeois,’ 
for although it never won the full support of German indus- 
trial labour (who, in any case, are a minority), it had a bigger 
following of peasants and farmers, including the poorest, 
than all the movements of the German Left put together. 

Had the Germans been allowed to remain in Russia they 
would have been arbiters in the struggle between the Russian 
factions. In the end they would have been the indirect 
masters of Russia (they knew—and still know—the Russians 
well enough to realise that no foreign Power can as such be 
their direct master). ‘The Allies intervened so as to avert a 
partnership which would have given Germany that indirect 
mastery and have enabled her to begin the Second World 
War. The ‘ Wars of Intervention’ postponed that war by 
more than twenty years. The danger that the Germans would 
repudiate the Treaty of Versailles, establish a front along the 
River Oder, with all eastern Europe as a Hinterland, was not 
unreal (Ludendorff, through his agent Rechberg, even offered 
his sword to the Bolsheviks). Then—as now—it seemed 
possible that Russian resources could in time be developed 
by Germany if the ‘ front ’—the Oder then, the Siegfried Line 
now—could be held long enough. The ‘ Wars of Interven- 
tion ’ were principally waged against Germany én Russia, not 
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against Russia herself, or even against ‘ Bolshevism ’ (though 
the alleged ‘ Bolshevik danger’ was exploited to make the 
war seem more commendable). 

What Germany almost achieved after her victory in the 
east—and even after her defeat in the west—Hitler threatens 
to achieve now by his alliance with Stalin and the growing 
dependence of Russia on Germany. In all its best periods the 
Russian Empire was run with the help of foreigners—of Ger- 
mans, of Poles (who were amongst her best engineers), 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, Finns (who were as formidable in 
trade—as they now are in war—that an internal tariff wall 
was erected against Finnish goods even when Finland was 
part of the Empire), of Frenchmen, of Americans, of Jews, and 
soon. For the first time the Russian Empire is almost without 
foreigners. Stalin, though not himself a Russian, has fostered 
an exclusive nationalism that is permeated by a deep distrust 
of all persons who might show critical insight or an indepen- 
dent spirit, of all who are in any way ‘ different’ and, more 
particularly, of all who cannot be massacred with impunity as 
native Russians can. The exclusion of foreigners—who were 
always an élite in the Russian Empire—has deprived it of its 
chief defence against anarchy. The purely Russian élite has 
been destroyed—the most competent officers in the army, 
navy, and air force, the ablest managers and administrators, 
have been sacked, imprisoned, or shot. The élite amongst the 
farmers, the backbone of Russian agriculture in the most 
fertile regions, the ‘ Kulaks,’ were destroyed by ruin, starva- 
tion or exile when the farms were ‘ collectivised.’ There is, 
and can be, no philosophy or speculative thought of any kind, 
and no humanism in Russia. Save for a limited amount of 
purely pragmatic science and some music, intellectual life 
under Stalin appears pitiable when compared with the mar- 
vellous efflorescence of the Russian spirit under the last Tsars. 

Stalin has gradually reduced Russia to mental and material 
prostration, to a slave state ruled despotically by himself and 
his servile instruments, like that cringing nonentity, Molotoff. 
For Russia there is no salvation save by the overthrow of this 
despotism. Sanguinary ‘purges,’ incompetence, servility 
induced by ruthless oppression, and a burdensome and pos- 
sibly disastrous war, threaten to convert prostration into 


anarchy. Stalin, to save himself, is calling in the foreigner as 
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the Tsars did before him—but the Germans are the only 
foreigners at hand. His purpose in allying himself with 
Hitler is not only to seize the Baltic States, eastern Poland, and 
perhaps Bessarabia and the Danube delta, to penetrate further 
afield in the Middle East and Central Asia, is not foreign con- 
quest only, but also the conquest of Russia. He means, with 
German help, to consolidate and maintain his despotic 
domination over his own people. It is for that he has been 
seeking an alliance with Hitler ever since the spectacle of 
Hitler’s conquest of Germany unrolled itself before his 
admiring envious eyes. 

To-day Germany again has the opportunity which she had 
more than twenty years ago. So far from having been 
abandoned, Hitler’s plans of eastern conquest are being carried 
out—by ‘ peaceful’ means, while he is waging war in the 
west and Stalin is at war in the north. 

More than twenty years ago the Baltic States (including 
Finland) were liberated from Russian rule with direct German 
help. They are now being reconquered by Russia with 
indirect German help. But Germany’s ultimate purpose is the 
same as it was then. Russia has seized strategic points in 
Esthonia and Latvia and is attempting the conquest of Fin- 
land, not, as is generally supposed, against Germany, but in 
connivance with Germany. Germany is the real arbiter in 
the Baltic and the indirect master of Esthonia and Latvia, 
although the German settlers have been turned out of their 
ancestral homes and only Russian troops have arrived. If 
the Finns are defeated, Germany will be the real master of 
Finland also. It will then be only a matter of time before 
she will be the master—indirectly, perhaps, but none the less 
effectively—of Sweden. Sweden, threatened by Russia, will 
seek the protection of Germany. Germany will have achieved 
all this without fighting, without sacrifice of any sort-—without 
the sacrifice, even, of her reputation (or what is left of it), 
for Russia alone will be deemed the aggressor in northern 
Europe. Indeed, Germany will, if she wishes, be able to 
appear as the scrupulous neutral in the wars waged by Russia 
and even as the high-minded saviour of Swedish civilisation 
from ‘ Bolshevism’ when the Red Army, having crossed 
Finland, appears on the Swedish border, although that army 
would have been thrown back if Sweden were not being forced 
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into neutrality (against her own vital interests) by German 
pressure, and although there can be no effective Russian 
threat to Sweden without the connivance of Germany. 

The same is true of the Russian threat to Norway, with 
only this difference, that the Allies will be able to exercise 
strong counter-pressure because they command the sea and 
Norway has a long and vulnerable coast. The ultimate 
Russian objective in the Finnish campaign is Narvik. If the 
Russians are established there as well as on the Varangar 
Fjord, then the Germans (as their senior partners) will have 
gained access to the northern Atlantic and can attempt what 
they could not begin to attempt in the last war, namely to 
strike at Allied matitime communications from the north. 
And she will have gained this enormous, and perhaps decisive, 
advantage also without any sacrifice. 

Captain Liddell Hart has stated (in the Evening Standard 
of February roth) that 


for us to assist Finland by the despatch of forces would be more 
likely to do harm than good to the general cause of the democratic 
countries—by precipitating the issue that it is desirable strategically 
to avoid if possible: that of driving Russia and Germany more 
deeply into each other’s arms. 

The question is not whether ‘the general cause of the 
democratic countries’ is harmed or not, but whether the 
Allies, the Polish semi-democracy, are to win the war (whether 
they and their associates are democratic or not is irrelevant— 
Turkey most certainly is not). The question is not ‘ How can 
we keep Russia and Germany from embracing ? ’ because they 
are in close embrace already. The question is, rather, ‘ How 
can that embrace be made even closer, how can it be made 
so inextricable that by striking at Russia the Allies will strike 
at Germany ?’ 

The paradox of German-Russian relations is that Germany 
with Russia is weaker than Germany without Russia. The 
existence of the German-Russian coalition gives the Allies 
the opportunity of winning the war sooner, with less sacrifice 
and more completely than if they were fighting the Germans 
only. But this is only true if the Allies seve that opportunity, 
and pass from the defensive to the offensive there where an 
offensive is possible—in northern Europe and, later on, in 
south-eastern Europe. 
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We have, in these pages, stated—and shall state again and 
again—what we regard as the main principles on which deci- 
sive Allied victory can be based. By decisive victory we mean 
the total destruction of the armed might of Germany. It 
may be that Captain Liddell Hart is right in holding that the 
wart cannot be won in the west. But it can be won in the 
north and south-east. It follows that, so far from trying to 
limit the war, the Allies should try to make it spread. It is 
in the interest of the Germans to fight on one front only. 
It is in the interest of the Allies to fight on two, three, or, for 
that matter, a dozen fronts. It is true that the Allies will 
have to check the extension of the war at all ‘ critical points,’ 
but this they will always be able to do because they command 
the sea, these points—the Varangar Fjord and Narvik, the 
Danube Delta and, perhaps, Batum—being critical pre- 
cisely because they offer the German-Russian coalition access 
to the sea. The extension of the war will lengthen both the 
Allied and the German lines of communication—to the 
advantage of the Allies, seeing that sheir lines are the high seas, 
which can, it is true, be menaced, but cannot be destroyed 
(ships, like trains, can be blown up, but the ocean highways, 
unlike the metal tracks, remain indestructible). Lengthened 
communications means greater wastage in men, material, and 
fuel. The Allies can stand wastage far better than the Germans, 
because their reserves are far greater—indeed, the more 
wastage they can impose upon the Germans, the better. 
That is why the Allies can only gain by the greatest possible 
activity in the greatest possible number of points. It is true 
that the Germans, in seizing new territories, will also seize 
the produce. But the ruin and discontent created by every 
German occupation—even if it is ‘ peaceful’ as in Bohemia- 
Moravia and Slovakia—diminish the yield of the vassal state 
until it is little, if at all, greater than it would be if that State 
had remained a neutral. Every region occupied by the 
Germans loses its foreign trade (seeing that it becomes part 
of the German economic unit). It thereby reduces its own 
yield (Denmark, now an economic asset to Germany, would 
cease to be so if seized by Germany and deprived of the fodder 
and other overseas imports essential to the maintenance of 
Danish dairy farming). Every extension of the war is an 
extension of the Allied ‘ blockade,’ and wherever Germany 
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approaches the sea, she exposes herself to the increased 
pressure and the menace of sea-power. 

The vaster the populations under her sway the greater her 
internal difficulties—not at first, perhaps, but in time, for she 
is hated by all, and even if vassal governments, like the 
Slovak, are forced into outward friendliness, her sway is 
always so oppressive that she creates new internal enemies 
wherever it is felt, enemies who will, in co-operation with the 
Allies, ultimately bring about her overthrow if the Allies 
take and keep the initiative. 

Captain Liddell Hart holds that it is very difficult to help 
Finland. He fears that if help is given there will be ‘ increased 
friction with Russia.’ He proposes that as the Allies should 
not help Finland, the United States should do so. But the 
United States are not fighting for their existence as the Allies 
ate. To them the independence of Finland is not vital as it 
is to the Allies. In any case, it is not in the power of Captain 
Liddell Hart or even of the Allied Governments to decide 
what the United States are to do. This proposal is merely a 
piece of evasion. If Finland is not to be helped, then the 
consequences must be faced and not smothered in wishful 
fantasies. If the war cannot be won in the West, as Captain 
Liddell Hart has maintained (The Sanday Express of Decem- 
ber roth), and if the German-Russian coalition is to be master 
of northern Europe, then the Allies cannot win the war. And 
if the war cannot be won, it is already lost—indeed, it was lost 
before it started and should never have been begun. Instead 
of facing the full consequences that would follow if his thesis 
were accepted, Captain Liddell Hart seeks escape in further 
fantasies. He proposes (The Sunday Express of Decem- 
ber roth) that the Allies make ‘a declaration that we were 
renouncing military assault as a means of curing aggression.’ 
But the purpose of the war is not to ‘cure aggression.’ 
‘ Aggression’ will never be cured—it always has been and 
always will be part of individual and collective human exist- 
ence. ‘The purpose of the war is much more modest, though 
sufficiently great—namely, to overcome German aggression 
and to make the recurrence of that aggression impossible. As 
for the proposed ‘ declaration,’ the Germans would regard it 
as an admission of defeat on the part of the Allies—and they 
would be right (they, the German people, and not Hitler 
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only, would be jubilant over their victory, while Hitler 
himself would be proclaimed as greater than Napoleon and 
his despotism would be more solidly established than ever). 
Captain Liddell Hart goes on to say of this ‘ declaration ’ that 
it ‘ might well be the first point in the development of a new 
technique for countering aggression.’ But this ‘new tech- 
nique,’ as he calls it, would be nothing new at all—it would 
simply be the ‘ appeasement ’ over again, the policy which, so 
far from ‘ countering’ or ‘ curing’ aggression, promoted it 
by setting a premium upon it (aggression paid because the 
aggressor could always be bought off—and commit further 
aggression so as to be bought off again and again). This was 
the policy which made the Second World War inevitable 
while postponing it beyond the time when victory would have 
been cheap and certain, until the time when victory is uncer- 
tain and ruinous. 

The ‘ declaration,’ wnaliting to Captain Liddell Hart, 
should ‘ be reinforced by such a statement of our war aims 

. as would make it clear that the German people, indivi- 
dually and collectively, have more to gain than to lose by a 
return to peaceful conditions on a basis of mutual agreement.’ 
He does not say in what respect the statement of war aims is 
to differ from statements already made by the Allied Govern- 
ments. In any case, how can the statement be made clear #0 
the German people? By leaflets? By the wireless? Even if 
the statement is conveyed to many Germans (it cannot pos- 
sibly be conveyed to all), will they believe it? Will they trust 
the words of the enemy who, according to their own belief, 
is the aggressor, rather than the words of Hitler who has been 
so successful in defeating aggression ? And even if the state- 
ment could be made clear to the ‘ German people ’ as a whole, 
and even if they were to believe it, have they a collective will 
which they can impose on their despotic rulers? Will they 
suddenly defy the terrorists, the gaolers, and the executioners, 
before whom they have been prostrate all these years? Will 
they by resolution at home undo the victory which their rulers 
have won by war abroad ? 

They will do none of these things unless they are defeated 
on land, on the sea, in the air, and by ‘ blockade.’ To hold 
that the war cannot be won is a standpoint about which there 
can be argument. Captain Liddell Hart has enough expert 
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knowledge to produce very formidable arguments. But let 
him also face the consequences and consider what Europe will 
be like if his standpoint prevails. If it does, then Germany 
will be left by far the greatest European Power; she will 
remain the ally of a semi-dependent Russia and will, by virtue 
of that alliance, be established in northern Europe (the Finns 
having been conquered, in accordance with Captain Liddell 
Hart’s thesis). She will be master of Poland, of Bohemia- 
Moravia, and of Slovakia (for as long as German armed might 
remains unbroken Polish and Czechoslovak independence 
will remain fictitious). She will be supreme on land and in 
the air and will make herself formidable on the sea. But she 
will prepare for the Third World War, in which she will 
complete the victory she won in the second, the victory that 
will bring about the total overthrow of the British and French 
Empires. If Captain Liddell Hart believes what he believes, 
let him be the British Cassandra and ruthlessly expose the 
consequences of the situation (as he sees it), rather than con- 
ceal these consequences in proposals that can have no real 
meaning. 

It is true that help for Finland is no easy matter. To send 
war material as the Allies are doing now is not enough. 
Finland needs men and much more material, as well as money. 
She also needs a diversion—an Allied ‘ Entlastungsoffensive’’— 
which will relieve the Russian pressure upon her. She is 
vety difficult of access—no substantial transport of war 
material is possible except through Sweden, who fears that if 
the Allies intervene in Finland she herself will be invaded 
by the Germans. There is no communication by rail between 
Finland and Norway, and the winter makes operations in 
the extreme north, hard at the best of times, very much 
harder. The small strip of Finnish coast—the eastern corner 
of the Varangar Fjord—is unconnected with the rest of 
Finland by rail (though there is one good road leading 
south). Nevertheless, it is necessary that while the Allies 
continue to send war material through Sweden as long as 
they can, they establish themselves in northern Finland. 
The forces they can put to use there will be but small. But 
they can be considerable enough to deny the German-Russian 
coalition access to the northern Atlantic. By creating a 
northern front in conjunction with the Finnish army, they 
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can threaten to turn the German right flank and harry German 
communications in the Baltic and in an occupied Sweden. 

It will be said—Captain Liddell Hart as good as says it— 
that this would mean a conflict with Russia. It will also be 
said that Russia is close at hand and that she will throw 
overwhelming numbers against any force the Allies may send 
to northern Finland. It is true that Russia is close at hand, 
but she does not command the sea, and lack of roads and rail- 
ways in the northern Russian-Finnish border country limits 
the number of men and the amount of material she could send 
against an Allied force based on, say, Petsamo, and supported, 
supplied, and reinforced from the sea. 

But even this would not be enough. The Allied expedi- 
tion to northern Finland might become a second Gallipoli 
unless it were part of operations of a far more comprehensive 
kind, operations against Russia as a whole. 

Even the circumscribed Finnish war has begun to tell on 
Russian industry and transport. Russian workmen or 
peasants who are killed or injured in a railway accident 
hundreds of miles from the Finnish front will have heard that 
the Red Army is defending Russian soil against the aggression 
of the Finnish ‘ White Guards,’ who have been incited by 
the Imperialist war-mongers—Chamberlain, Churchill, and 
Daladier. But they will not have realised that the two phe- 
nomena are related—that worn tracks and defective rolling 
stock were just unable to stand the additional strain of the 
distant wat. If the Russian Arctic and Black Sea coasts are 
blockaded and harried, if Batum is attacked from the sea 
and Baku from the air and the oil production and distribu- 
tion are disorganised, if the prospect of a more genuine 
federation that will loosen the grip of the despotic Muscovite 
domination is held out to the Ukrainians and to the Caucasian 
peoples, then that despotism will collapse, not so much under 
the direct Allied attack as under the additional material and 
psychological strain that will have been imposed by naval 
and aerial forces of a size that will seem quite incommensurate 
with the vastness of their undertaking. It is true that the 
superiority of the German air force over the combined Anglo- 
French air forces and the continued menace of the German 
submarine make the diversion of even small naval and aerial 
forces from the west very hard to bear. The Allies will 
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pay for a Russian enterprise in the west and not in Russia. 
But grievously as these forces will be missed in the west, their 
absence from there will not be decisive, whereas their presence 
elsewhere will be decisive—and bring the general and final 
decision neater. 

Although the Russians have to be governed autoctatically 
if they are to be governed at all, an admixture of that demo- 
cracy which seems to be inherent in the character of the 
Russian people and tends to find realisation in the Mir or 
Soviet will always be essential to that peculiar compromise, 
between extreme anarchy and extreme despotism, which 
alone enables the Russians to enjoy any measure of well-being 
and freedom, and alone permits the efflorescence of their 
marvellous imaginative genius. If there is one country that 
is ripe for revolution that country is Russia. It is true that 
wat with Russia would drive her closer into the arms of 
Germany, if that were possible—but only to crush her shell 
the mote effectively and so release the rich kernel. 

It is not for Germany but for the Allies to assist Russia 
in the management of her industries. By fostering revolution 
in Russia they will not only rid her of a despot who, having 
ruined her, is selling her to the Germans, but will promote a 
new Russian order which will be hostile to Germany. They 
will complete their encircling military and economic pressure 
on Germany and carry out that converging movement which 
will lead to her final defeat, no matter how many sallies and 
counter-thrusts she may make. They will be able to promote 
those insurrectionary movements in eastern Poland, and 
later on in Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia, which are destined 
to become an organic part of the war. They will be able to 
build up an eastern front along which Polish guerrillas (which 
ate being formed on Russian territory even now) will harass 
the Germans and their communications. They will also 
foster German revolution as the result of constant pressure 
and harrying from all points of the compass and of reverses 
(despite many intervening successes) on land, on the sea, and 
in the air, and the example set by Russia (as in the last war) 
will overthrow the National Socialist despotism, and, what is 
far more important, destroy Germany’s armed might. 

This prospect of final victory, attainable without mur- 
derous, ruinous, and perhaps abortive, offensives in the west, 
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is opened by the existence of the German-Russian coalition 
and by its attack on Finland. The prospect will widen if that 
coalition attempts to establish itself in south-eastern as well 
as in northern Europe. The opportunity of turning its left 
flank will then present itself, just as the opportunity of turning 
its right flank has presented itself in Finland. 

It may be that the war cannot be won in the west. But it 
can be won in the north and in the south-east. 


Tue Eprror. 











THE WAR—A PLEA FOR ACTION 


For five months we have been following a defensive policy, 
awaiting anxiously the next move of Hitler, and latterly 
of Stalin, and countering it, where any counter is available, 
by every means in our power. 

As far as the sea forces are concerned, such a policy is 
inevitable. Our communications must be protected and a 
defensive screen formed behind which the country may be 
fed and provided with raw materials, our fighting forces 
brought up to war strength and maintained in men and 
matériel, and our military and air reinforcements from India, 
our Dominions, and our Colonies, be enabled to cross the seas 
in safety. 

Since attack on the enemy’s bases can, for obvious 
reasons, not be made with any chance of success, except in a 
small degree by air, the moves of the enemy by sea must be 
awaited and severally countered. We have accordingly, in 
co-operation with the Royal Air Force, dealt with, and are 
continuing to deal with, submarine attack on our trade, laying 
on a large scale of mines of both the moored and ground types, 
aircraft attack on some of our northern bases, attack on our 
trade by ocean raiders, and aircraft attack on our trade. 

We have had a very fair measure of success, but have 
suffered losses in ships and men; there has been heavy 
wear and teat of ships, and officers and men have undergone 
a long period of arduous and monotonous service, with little 
to show for it in the way of reduction of the enemy’s fighting 
forces. 

Nevertheless, such defensive policy by sea does admit of 
occasional, though sometimes dramatic and inspiring, counter- 
offensives, and since the same ships and dispositions as protect 
out Own sea communications destroy those of the enemy, the 
policy effects the capture, destruction, or internment of the 
gteater part of the enemy’s mercantile marine and enforces the 
blockade of his coasts. 
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The Royal Air Force has, during the past five months, 
been playing a similar réle: defensive patrols, punctuated by 
occasional minor counter-offensives, arduous and monotonous 
service, much wear and tear, and little reduction of the enemy’s 
Ss . 
In contrast to the naval réle, however, the Air Force has 
been able, by its offensive, to force an active defensive on the 
enemy and so to subject him to the same experiences of 
exacting service and wear and tear of material. 

An Army has been sent to France, small in numbers but 
high in efficiency, and its numbers are being continuously 
augmented, with the object of assisting our French Allies in 
securing the integrity of their own country and as a material 
indication of the substantial reality of the Alliance. But the 
réle of the Army again has been purely defensive, and no 
effect worth mentioning has been produced on the strength of 
the enemy’s army. 

In the meantime, while our immense expenditure of 
money and in depreciation and replacement of material has 
inflicted no commensurate loss on the enemy otherwise than, 
as must have been anticipated as a matter of course by both 
belligerents, clearing the German mercantile marine off the 
sea, it has caused him no expense of money or material due 
to wear and tear except that concerned with the maintenance 
of defensive air patrols. 

In what way have we made any advance towards the 
achievement of our war aims, and in what way can we make 
an advance provided we continue to pursue a purely defensive 
policy, one of merely waiting in a state of constant preparation 
and readiness to counter Hitler’s next move ? 

It is said that ‘time is on our side.’ It may be so, but 
even if this is true, and if we are to rely merely upon time and 
a defensive policy, many years will be required, and we shall 
be exposed in the meantime to the danger of the war petering 
out through mutual exhaustion and to unsatisfactory peace 
terms. 

The blockade cannot be expected to have the same effect 
on Germany as in 1914-1919. She is free to trade with the 
Scandinavian nations, with Russia, with the whole of South- 
eastern Europe, with Switzerland and Italy. Her people are 
organised for war behind their Fuehrer, they have been fully 
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prepared, morally and materially, their financial and economic 
systems have been developed over a period of years, the 
people are hardened and accustomed to personal sactifice and 
to substitutes. Their endurance is limited by the amount of 
foreign exchange which they can provide for the purchase of 
indispensable imports. But unless we can contrive to force 
upon them a really heavy expenditure of war material there 
seems no reason why they should not continue to live for 
many yeats to come in the same manner as they have recently 
been doing. 

The association with Russia, while hitherto it has by 
Russia’s gratuitous invasion of Finland gone far towards 
depleting Russian resources which might have been available 
for Germany, at any rate makes no demands on Germany. 

How then is it possible to break this deadlock and pro- 
ceed to win the war in any other way than by the effect of the 
blockade over a long period of time? The wat of 1914-1919 
was won, not by the blockade alone, but by the combined 
effects of the blockade and powerful military pressure. 

Several means suggest themselves. 

The most obvious is the adoption of the air strategy which 
had hitherto been accepted as probable of adoption by both 
sides from the very commencement of wat, viz., mass attack 
on aerodromes, railway centres, concentrations of troops, 
stores of war material, factories producing war material, etc. 
Presumably the enemy has not adopted such a strategy as 
inevitably in bombing under war conditions a large propor- 
tion of the bombs must be expected to fall wide of their 
military objectives and hit other targets, and they probably 
fear retaliation, anticipating that the morale of their people 
would be more affected than that of ours. We could not well 
initiate such a strategy because it would be repugnant to the 
nation, but are no doubt fully prepared to put it into practice 
as a measure of retaliation, and it must be kept in mind that 
such a bombing strategy, with its inevitable consequence of 
destruction of civilian life and property, is bound to take 
place sooner or later. 

Whatever other measure may be adopted, a strong 
economic offensive constitutes an essential complement to our 
policy of military blockade. We start the economic war with 
considerable advantages, and expenditure of money to sub- 
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stantiate these advantages would be most profitable. We 
should make use of every available commercial means of 
exhausting the enemy’s resources by outbidding him in the 
neutral markets and by increasing our own exports and 
reducing such of our own imports as, even at considerable 
sacrifice of comfort and convenience, we can dispense with. 

A military offensive on the Western front is generally con- 
sidered to be out of the question, as it would be playing 
Hitler’s game to incur, of our own initiative, the heavy losses 
which must inevitably be suffered by the attacker of either the 
Maginot or the Siegfried line, and success would be by no 
means assured even should we decide to face such losses. 

There remains only the possibility of shortening the war 
as the result of some change in international relations. Oppor- 
tunities exist in both Northern and South-eastern Europe, 
and it would appear that they might be utilised by energetic 
diplomacy. If we remain inactive it seems likely that Finland 
will not be able to withstand the Russian masses when the 
spring facilitates movements and the gallant Finns lose their 
advantage in manceuvring under the conditions of an Arctic 
mid-winter. Sweden would then be the next victim, and if 
Sweden were overwhelmed, Norway would follow very soon 
after. With Sweden and Norway in enemy hands, German 
resources, especially in iron ore, would last longer, and 
Germany would also obtain the use of the Norwegian and 
Swedish Atlantic and the Norwegian Arctic ports. On the 
other hand, it would be of very great advantage to us could we 
obtain the use of these ports and of the Swedish iron and 
timber. It is not likely that Germany, well-disposed as she is 
towards Sweden, would interfere to help her against Russia, 
and if she is not prepared to do this, a Russian conquest 
of Sweden, of which both Russia and Germany would 
reap the advantage, would be much in her favour. It would 
cost Germany nothing and must be successful unless we inter- 
vene. But we cannot do so unless we declare war against 
Russia and come immediately to the assistance of Finland, 
which, again, we cannot do effectively without an alliance 
with Sweden and Norway. 

Consideration must, of course, be given to the effect of 
such a declaration of war in South-eastern Europe. Sooner or 
later, unless we can find means of breaking the deadlock, the 
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German-Russian association would endeavour to do so by an 
advance on Roumania or Hungary, and should we declare war 
on Russia an attack on Roumania by Russia might well be the 
prelude to decisive operations in the Balkans. We are already 
committed to the support of Roumania, and it can matter 
little to her whether she is attacked now or later. With the 
possible exception of Bulgaria, there is no country in Eastern 
ot South-eastern Europe which would view favourably an 
advance in that quarter either by Russia or by Germany. At 
the worst, a Russian or German attack on Roumania might 
mean the annihilation of Roumania, which we should not be 
in a position to prevent; at the best, the Balkan Entente 
might come into operation, Italy and Hungary might be 
expected to remain benevolently neutral, a great demand 
would be made on resources of Germany, and at the same time 
much of her trade would be cut off. Roumania in any case 
must recognise that she is liable to invasion, and that it would 
be better for her to face her destiny with the chances in her 
favour than to await anxiously the inevitable moment when 
she must accept the fate of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and in all probability Finland. The position of Turkey in the 
event of war between the Anglo-French Alliance and Russia 
would be delicate, but some chances must be accepted in any 
initiative that we may take, and it is most unlikely, in any case, 
that Turkey should declare herself against us. 

In conclusion, if the war is to be brought to an end within 
a reasonable time, and in our favour, there must be no 
remission of the stringency of both the naval and economic 
blockades. No immediate prospect of successful action seems 
possible by direct means of military or air power. Diplomatic 
action is the only practicable means of breaking the deadlock. 
Decision as to this action means the anxious balancing of 
advantages and disadvantages. Such consideration must take 
time and require full consultation with our Allies, and full 
attention to the susceptibilities of other nations. But we 
should know clearly what we want and lose no opportunity 
of working for it, and the selection of the objective under 
the present circumstances points to the offer of an alliance to 
Sweden and a declaration of war against Russia. 


SyDNEY R. FREMANTLE. 
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SWEDEN AND THE FINNISH WAR 


THE Russian invasion of Finland has convulsed Scandinavia. 
Fear renders the uninvaded Scandinavian states only half 
articulate. But there is a bitter surging anger that is doubly 
intense because of its present impotence. Finland, which 
understandably perhaps in view of her geographical position 
and recent history, placed her trust in Germany, has learned a 
terrible lesson. The Russian invasion has been a stern mentor 
for the other Scandinavian states which, unlike their Baltic 
neighbours, have still managed to retain their independence. 
Only one other, Denmark, has attached herself in any way to 
the aggressor states, and only out of fear of her bullying 
neighbour, who put great pressure upon her. But as Den- 
mark regards the attacks of the Red Army and its air force 
on Finland it is brought home to her that a non-aggression 
pact is no protection from an aggressor state. Norway and 
Sweden have remained as aloof as possible from the aggressor 
Powers, neither wishing treaty assurances of non-aggression 
from Germany, nor anything more intimate than correct 
diplomatic relations and normal trade with Russia. Though 
Soviet bombing ’planes are devastating Abo and other towns 
on the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia opposite Stockholm, 
and (to quote Herr Sandler, the former Foreign Minister) 
“nobody knows whether a victorious Red Army will stop at 
Hapatanda or the Norwegian frontier,’ Sweden, much the 
largest and most powerful of the Scandinavian states, remains 
neutral towards the undeclared Russian war upon Finland, 
just as Norway has. 

Catastrophe has fallen upon Northern Europe, but Scan- 
dinavian unity is non-existent and even co-operation is weak. 
For co-operation to have been effective against the aggressor 
states, Scandinavia should have been welded together as a 
whole by treaties of military assistance. Is it as likely that 
Russia would have attacked Finland if it had known that the 
attack would have meant war against all the Scandinavian 
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states? Is it even likely that the arch-destroyer of small 
nations, Nazi Germany, would embark on the conquest of all 
four Scandinavian states, one after the other, or all together, 
if they stood united ? It is true of course that Denmark could 
not pull the same proportionate weight as the other Scan- 
dinavian states. 

Denmark could not of course be defended against Ger- 
many. But even Denmark is relatively safe against Russia 
and could probably have played a part in joint military 
measures by the Scandinavian states to defend themselves 
integrally against Russia. There are many reasons, not least 
economic, why Germany would not have attacked Denmark 
any more than the othet Scandinavian states if they had all 
participated in common military action to defend themselves 
from Russia. 

The war threat and the Finnish invasion have shown, how- 
ever, that Scandinavian unity does not go far beyond cultural 
matters and a widespread community of ideas. In the history 
of the Scandinavian states there has been more discord than 
unity. But since the nineteenth century at least the desire for 
unity has persisted. Certainly nowadays it is no longer based 
on the domination of one Scandinavian state by another. 
Economically the possibilities of co-operation are limited. 
So far as foreign trade is concerned the Scandinavian states 
are on the whole competitive rather than complementary. 
They are all exporters either of foodstuffs or other primary 
products with markets in foreign fields and not with one 
another to any considerable extent. Norway is a country with 
an extraordinarily large mercantile marine whose activities 
ate largely outside the Baltic. Denmark exports foodstuffs 
mainly to England and Germany. Finland and Sweden are 
competitors in the timber and related trades. Sweden is the 
only one of the Scandinavian countries with any appreciable 
industry, but she is not the supplier of manufactured goods to 
the others. Although so closely associated historically with 
Sweden, Finland is a latecomer to the recent movement for 
Scandinavian unity. Nevertheless the Scandinavian countries 
drew surprisingly closely together in the Great War of 1914- 
1918, not merely politically but also economically. Sweden’s 
share of Denmark’s export of Danish goods attained 23 per 
cent. of the whole in 1918, dropping again in the early post- 
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Great War yeats to 6 per cent. only, while Sweden’s share of 
Danish imports at the former time amounted to 25 per cent., 
afterwards falling to some 7 per cent. Again in the past few 
years the growth of Nazi Pan-Germanism, with its threats to 
the neighbouring smaller states, and of Russian Communist 
neo-Imperialism, which is hardly less predatory, gave a renewed 
impulse to the fashioning of Scandinavian unity. If the 
meeting of the four heads of the Scandinavian states seemed 
to show that it was on the point of being attained, it is now 
seen that this was wrong. M. Errko, the Finnish protagonist 
of Scandinavian unity, is no longer a member of the Finnish 
Government, having been sacrified to Russia, though he is a 
respected and popular figure in his new diplomatic post in 
Stockholm. Herr Sandler, whose policy might have led to 
the cementing of Scandinavian solidarity with provision for 
mutual military defence, has had to resign the Swedish Foreign 
Ministry. 

Since Russia attacked Finland the Swedish Government 
has steered the country sharply away from definite co-opera- 
tion which it believes might involve it in conflict with Russia, 
abandoning even the project of joint defence with Finland of 
the Aland Islands, which control the entrance to the Gulf of 
Bothnia and whose possession by a strong hostile Power 
would probably be fatal to Sweden as well as to Finland. 
Instead of Scandinavian co-operation solidifying into joint 
armed resistance to the proclaimed common enemy, the 
strongest member has stepped aside, attempting to display 
neutrality alike towards the invasion of Finland as to the 
European war itself. ‘On the first occasion something 
serious has been at stake, Sweden has not been prepared to 
take the necessary risks ’ (again to quote Herr Sandler). 

The invasion of Finland by Russia touches the Scan- 
dinavian peoples as acutely as the invasion of Belgium by the 
Germans would the French, or the invasion of Ireland would 
the other British peoples, yet Sweden, the largest and nearest 
Scandinavian neighbour of Finland is adopting an attitude of 
neutrality, albeit somewhat elastic, towards the conflict. ‘ The 
safeguarding of the neutrality and independence of Scandinavia 
by peaceful endeavour remains the leading aim of their 
co-operation ’ (declared the Swedish Premier, Herr Hansson, 
in his latest speech). ‘A policy aimed at military intervention 
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would have disunited the nation.’ But, he added, Sweden’s 
policy was also governed ‘ by willingness to assist Finland so 
far as this was compatible with Sweden’s neutral position and 
was possible with due regard to her own situation and her 
own resources.’ Sweden not only wants to help Finland, but 
is actually doing so. Even so cautious a person as the Swedish 
Premier declares so openly. The real question at issue is how 
much help can be given without endangering Swedish 
neutrality. In other words, what support can be afforded 
without Sweden’s getting into war with Russia, or, what is of 
far greater moment to Sweden, of incurring an attack by Nazi 
Germany, Soviet Russia’s treaty partner, or—the supreme 
fear—of being attacked by both aggressor states. The choice 
of policies before Swedish public opinion is between ‘ active’ 
neutrality and ‘ passive’ neutrality. 

The present Swedish Government is obsessed by the fear 
of invasion by Germany, or by joint Russian and German 
action against the peninsula if Sweden goes ‘ too far’ in sup- 
port of Finland. It is therefore practising ‘ passive’ rather 
than ‘active’ neutrality towards Finland, and its policy of 
stopping short of military intervention is probably endorsed 
by the majority of the Swedish public, as Herr Hansson says 
it is. Nevertheless the Government is tolerating the further- 
ing of very substantial aid in money and material by the 
Swedish people to Finland, and it is not ignorant of the fact 
that the Swedish people’s help to Finland does not end there. 
For a relatively small country the sums collected in Sweden 
for Finland have been immense. The public Finland fund has 
now reached 13,000,000 crowns, and is increasing at the rate 
of something like a quarter of a million crowns a day. In 
addition, Swedish industry has raised the formidable total of 
62,000,000 crowns to enable the Finns to obtain war and other 
material, a large part of which from Sweden. It is not 
unlikely that Swedish industry’s effort will end there. It is 
ptobable that something like 100,000,000 crowns will be 
raised in all by industrial quarters, making a grand total in 
the future of some £6,000,000. As has been pointed out in 
Sweden, if the United States had made the same effort in pro- 
portion to population in providing cash and kind for Finland, 
the sum raised in America could have amounted to 390,000,000 
dollars, or the better part of £100,000,000. 
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In addition there is the Swedish Volunteer Force: Its 
numbers are not large, however, and this movement cannot be 
compared with the Italian legions which fought in Spain or 
even with the German Kondor legion, for the Swedish volun- 
teer movement is genuinely spontaneous and private and is 
definitely not the product of Government agency. The only 
resemblance the Swedish legion in Finland will have with 
those of Italy and Germany formerly in Spain, rather with 
Germany’s than with Italy’s in any case, is that the Swedish 
legion will be carefully organised by Swedish officers who 
have relinquished their Swedish commissions, and that it will 
probably fight in Finland as a unit, moreover a well-equipped 
one, possessing a fine spirit, for it will include the ¢U#e of 
Swedish youth. It does not however appear that the Govern- 
ment are contemplating more than about 8,000 officers 
and men leaving the country. The Government is attacked 
in activist quarters for putting obstacles in the way of the 
formation of the Spanish legion. Up to the present time it is 
doubtful whether more than 5,000 Swedish volunteers have 
entered Finland. The Swedish activists of the Finland Com- 
mittee would like to raise a much larger force. Their aim is 
a legion of 30,000 to 50,000, and they hope that the Swedish 
volunteer force fighting alongside the Finns with additionally 
Norwegian, Danish, Italian, American, British, French and 
perhaps other foreign legions, will drive the Russians back 
out of Finland. 

But it is being more and more clearly seen that the legions 
from all over Europe and America were only visions of hope, 
and some bitterness is expressed in Scandinavia about this. 
Help from Sweden, which is the country holding the key 
position to intervention in Finland and the one most closely 
concerned with the outcome of the war, is on far too limited 
a scale to be effective. Though much exaggerated optimism 
has resulted from the remarkable Finnish successes in holding 
up the Russians under winter conditions, anybody who gives 
the matter serious thought perceives only too clearly that it 
is only a matter of time before the Finns will be forced to give 
way before the great pressure the Russians will be able to 
bring to bear on them in the summer. The Finnish army is 
tiny and it has no reserves. The Finns themselves say, and 
Scandinavia is beginning to realise, that her need is men. 
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Something like 100,000 troops and at least 500 aviators and 
machines will be needed before the weather changes to the 
disadvantage of the defenders. Moreover, Finland must be 
able to attack in order to defeat the Russian assault, and she 
must be able to retaliate upon Russia in the air to be able to 
check the Russian air raids which are doing enormous harm, 
and against which the morale of so extraordinarily brave a 
people as the Finns cannot be expected to hold indefinitely. 

There is little doubt but that Sweden would intervene on 
a big and possibly a decisive scale in Finland but for the fear 
of Germany. They have every impulse to do so and probably 
the power. The Swedish Premier may proclaim that the 
Swedish people have no quarrel with the Russian people, but 
the average Swede despises the Russians for their lack of 
civilisation and believes that Bolshevism will bring the 
Swedish level down to the Russian. What sympathy the 
working-classes of Sweden or any other Scandinavian state 
had for the Soviets has largely disappeared since the invasion 
of Finland. Though it cannot be denied that there are still 
some active Communists, faithful still to Stalin, and that there 
remains still the remnant of the Swedish National Socialist 
Party, with its Fuehrer somewhat under a cloud and the party’s 
finances badly out of order, the bulk of the working-classes 
are hostile to Russian Communism and German Nazism 
alike. Bourgeois Swedish opinion is anti-Russian and its 
Right wing as anti-Red as in any country: indeed, owing to 
Swedish history and tradition and the proximity of Sweden 
to Russia, it is stronger fundamentally than in most. More- 
over, since the Finnish army’s successes against Russia there 
is much less fear of the Red Army than of the German 
Reichswebr. There ate a good many officers in Sweden who 
would like to take the chance of defeating the Russians along- 
side the Finns which the present war in Finland offers. The 
Swedish navy is regarded as superior to the Russian navy. 
The Swedish air force, however, cannot in any way be com- 
pared with the Russian. 

The Swedes have little but admiration for the material 
achievements of the Germans, and if they did not fear them 
as strongly as they do they would rather like the Germans. 
German influences were always strong and Nazidom has not 
destroyed them. The ties between the two countries are close, 
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the peoples are in many respects not dissimilar. Swedish 
friendship for Germany is partly an expression of Swedish 
dislike for Russia which annexed Finland and finally broke 
Sweden’s political power more than a century ago. But the 
Swedes ate terribly apprehensive of the Nazi war machine 
and the reckless and unscrupulous means employed by the 
German dictatorship. Moreover, there is a widespread 
resigned and helpless ‘ defeatist’ spirit in Sweden. The 
present Swedish Government takes perhaps more than full 
account of it. Sweden fears that Germany would attack her 
by sending expeditionary forces against Southern Sweden if 
she goes ‘too fat’ in helping Finland to repel the Russian 
invader. If Germany succeeded in occupying Southern 
Sweden, as is feared by many people, it is probable that this 
would be decisive for the result of the Russo-Finnish wat. 
The Finns may in any case be forced to abandon Northern 
Finland, and this alone would probably throw a tremendous 
burden upon Sweden, for it would bring the Russians behind 
the retreating Finns to their land frontier, which is not the 
Swedish strategic frontier. A simultaneous German attack 
upon Sweden could hardly be resisted. With the Germans in 
occupation of Southern Sweden, the only remaining com- 
munications with Finland would be from central Sweden 
across the narrower part of the Gulf of Bothnia, but no help 
could be rendered Finland and the Finnish collapse could 
hardly be other than swift. The only possibility of interven- 
tion would be from France and Britain, and that would mean 
that Sweden would become the dreaded ‘ battle-ground in the 
north.’ This is the calculation at least of a large part of 
Swedish opinion which is determined that Sweden, even 
through help to Finland, shall not become involved in the 
European war, and possibly a major front. 

But there are many reasons for assuming that this would 
not be the course of events if Sweden were to intervene on a 
large scale in Finland. Firstly, intervention in Finland if 
successful would prevent Russia from being able to bring 
the war and her armies to Sweden’s northern frontier or into 
her territory. Secondly, a very different Sweden would face 
a potential German aggressor in that case than if Finland had 
been defeated. The war in the north would probably be kept 
to Finland’s frontiers with Russia. It is probably a big mis- 
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take to assume that the interests of Germany and Russia do 
anything more than run parallel. That Germany has joint 
plans with Russia for the conquest of Northern Europe and 
the countries of Scandinavia generally at present is, to say the 
least, extremely improbable, despite Scandinavian apprehen- 
sions, which are quite natural in view of the strength and the 
past record of both the aggressor states. But it would be 
foolish and blind not to believe that Russia may not attempt 
to obtain an Atlantic harbour in Northern Norway if she 
defeats and overruns Finland. The Russians are already 
reported to have heralded their intentions through a Press 
overture. It is equally stupid and blind to think that Germany 
would refrain from taking the opportunity to profit by a 
Russian victory over Finland by taking what pickings were 
going, especially if, as is likely, Sweden would not be in a 
position to prevent her from so doing. Indeed, Germany 
might consider herself forced to take action in Sweden. That 
would depend on where the Russian troops halted. But 
whatever Germany took would be due and in proportion to 
Sweden’s feebleness. Germany has no designs upon Swedish 
territory as such. And it is not in Germany’s interest to 
embark upon the conquest of Sweden. All the less so against 
a Sweden in possession of her full military strength and with 
the will behind it to fight for her independence tenaciously as 
Finland is at present doing. Germany has no interest in 
expending her military strength in a way that might result 
in French and British assistance being requested by Sweden. 
It would do little more than further the designs she is so fond 
of attributing to Britain and France of attempting to spread 
the war for the purpose of causing chaos and the destruction 
of Germany’s taw material supplies. Germany regards a ‘ wart 
in the north’ as an inevitably successful Allied economic 
battle against Germany. Germany would like perhaps to 
‘take over’ or take Sweden ‘ under her wing’ as a ‘ going 
concern,” but it is not in her interests to fight a war in Sweden. 

The Swedish Government is probably unnecessarily 
timid about provoking Germany. Prudence is obviously 
necessary, but, as many Swedes declare, in an exaggerated 
form it can be harmful to Sweden’s security. At the same 
time opinion in Sweden is much divided on the assistance 
which can be given to Finland. There are of course no 
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Swedes who are indifferent as to the course of the Russo- 
Finnish war. But there are many people in Sweden who are 
defeatist and incline to doubt whether Finland can be saved 
anyhow. On the other hand, there are far too many who 
believe that even without the aid of troops from outside 
Finland can continue to hold the Russians even in the short 
summer and autumn. The view that Sweden cannot effec- 
tively help Finland with man-power, however, is chiefly due to 
the fear of Germany, and not so much to lack of confidence in 
Sweden’s own military strength or fear of the Red Army 
itself. Thus a military officer recently wrote that in view of 
the great extent of the country and the risk of a lightning 
attack by Germany on the south of Sweden and Gotland, 
Sweden could hardly spare more than two divisions in support 
of Finland. It was doubtful, he stated, if the general public 
realised this. As for Norway, he added, she could hardly 
spare more than one ot two brigades. Intervention by Sweden, 
he declared, might lead to an attack on those countries. 
Norway and Sweden had therefore very good reasons for not 
embarking on military adventures. But, he continued, they 
had every reason to render all possible assistance to Finland 
‘within the limits of neutrality.’ Volunteer assistance from 
all neutral countries which sympathised with her might con- 
duce to her rescue, and the neutrality of Scandinavia was of 
the greatest importance for the transport of those volunteers 
to Finland. Sweden and Norway should therefore, he con- 
cluded, maintain strict neutrality at any price. Other military 
quarters in Sweden take quite a different view, believing that 
military assistance could be rendered by Sweden to Finland to 
an extent great enough to turn the scales in favour of Finland 
in its defence against the Soviet. 

Those who hold the view that Finland needs only material 
help from Sweden and not soldiers sometimes declare, at the 
same time, that Finland should have volunteers from other 
countries, especially from Britain and the United States. They 
state that British and American contingents could be sent 
directly to Finland by the North Atlantic (Petsamo as a port 
of landing is sometimes pointed out), and so Sweden would 
not be exposed to the charge of unneutral conduct by Ger- 
many and Russia and thereby of participating indirectly in 
the European war. The United States has, in fact, been 
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sharply criticised here in connection with their attitude to the 
Finnish war. A leading Stockholm paper recently registered 
its disappointment that American-Scandinavians did not come 
riding into Finland like Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
into Cuba in the ’nineties. It complained that the only help 
given by the United States, despite a big show of diplomatic 
activity at the outbreak of the war, was the collection of a 
million dollars. America had not only failed even to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet but continued to supply 
the Russian bombers with the petrol which enabled them to 
drop their bombs on Finnish towns. America had previously 
practised the same method of showing its sympathy in the case 
of China when at the same time it exported vast quantities of 
arms to Japan. America’s conduct, the paper declared, 
reminded it of Peer Gynt, who at one time in his chequered 
career had sent both Bibles and idols in the same steamer to 
the heathens. 

But whether activist, passivist or critical of other coun- 
tries outside Northern Europe for their failure to take action, 
Scandinavian opinion, slightly paradoxically perhaps, is really 
unanimous and essentially pro-interventionist towards the 
Russo-Finnish war. Some Swedish activists ask whether 
Sweden could count upon the support of Britain and France 
if Germany attacked Sweden for helping Finland. Doubt is 
felt about whether Britain is seriously interested in Scan- 
dinavia. The Scandinavian countries are fully aware that 
the loss of Scandinavian supplies, though unpleasant, would 
not be vital to Britain and France, since the foodstuffs and 
timber could be replaced from Canada and the United States 
and the British and French Colonial Empires, while nearly all 
Sweden’s iron ore goes to Germany anyhow. On the other 
hand, both Norway and Sweden are aware that Britain and 
France could hardly remain indifferent to the invasion of 
Scandinavia by Germany, since the establishment of German 
sea and air bases in south-west Sweden or on the coast of 
Norway would be only less dangerous in degree for Britain 
and France than British and French bases in Sweden would 
be to Germany. Scandinavia has no desire to accept or be 
involved in Anglo-French guarantees through the Russo- 
Finnish war, even if they were available, any more now than 
in the spring of last year. Their fervent desire is for neutrality 
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and the widest separation from the wars of the Great Powers. 
Britain and France are not in any case in a position definitely 
to secure Sweden’s rear. But if Sweden knew—and Germany 
for that matter knew too—that a German invasion of Sweden 
would mean British and French military aid for Sweden, that 
fact alone would be an additional powerful brake on any 
German idea of attacking Norway and Sweden for assisting 
Finland and attempting to maintain the integrity of the Scan- 
dinavian states. A clear knowledge of British and French 
intentions towards Norway and Sweden in the event of a 
German attack might enable them to make up their own minds 
about the exact degree of effective assistance they can give 
Finland, a matter which will be urgent by the summer. 

Very considerable doubts may be expressed, however, as 
to whether Germany would in any case attack Sweden for 
assisting Finland. Germany has no economic interest in 
spreading war in the one sea that is still free to her shipping. 
Germany has already suffered appreciable harm by the Russian 
war against Finland. The extent of the German economic 
losses through that war are not perhaps generally appreciated. 
Germany took 63 per cent. of her total imports of paper and 
catdboard from Finland before the outbreak of war and the 
beginning of the Allied blockade. In addition she took from 
Finland 38 per cent. of her imports of wallboard, plywood, 
etc., 12 per cent. of her pulp, 15 per cent. of her fodder, 10 
per cent. of her cheese, 9 per cent. of her butter and 6 per cent. 
of her copper. Owing to the blockade these amounts would 
form higher percentages of her imports to-day with other 
overseas supplies cut off. They have all been interrupted by 
the Russo-Finnish war. If Germany made war on Sweden 
she would only continue to get her 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons of Swedish iron ore, her timber and agricultural produce 
and other goods, to say the least, with very great difficulty, if 
at all. The same can be said about her imports from Norway, 
in the protection of whose territorial waters incidentally 
Germany continues to get much of her Swedish ore. More- 
over, despite the fact that Sweden has not a large population 
and is further handicapped by the fact that she is among the 
states which sincerely practised disarmament until very 
recently, it is not to be assumed that Sweden is incapable of 
offering resistance to a German invasion. Sweden has good 
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coastal defences with first-rate artillery and a useful navy 
which could put up a fight against any of the German units, 
inclusive of the pocket battleships, with the exception of the 
two big 35,000-ton battleships which Germany now pre- 
sumably has in commission. Sweden probably has, under the 
present partial mobilisation, between 150,000 and 200,000 
men under arms, inclusive of all the key services like coastal 
defence and the northern fortifications. Defending its own 
soil, the Swedish army, which could be raised to 400,000 or 
500,000, would certainly fight with spirit if called upon. 
Although the Swedes have excellent anti-aircraft artillery, 
the very small size of her air force would, however, place her 
in a very gtave position of inferiority to Germany, and 
Sweden fears that the great German ait force would be able 
to wreak upon Sweden the sort of havoc it did in Poland. 
Sweden is re-arming at a very considerable pace however. In 
the current budgetary year her expenditure on defence will be 
1,100,000,000 crowns, or eight times what it was five years 
ago. 

It is clear that Germany is prepared to use any opportunity 
that presents itself from the Russo-Finnish wat to dominate 
Scandinavia. It is equally certain that Germany will be in a 
mote effective position to dominate Sweden and Norway if 
Russia overruns Finland than if Russia is stopped. But, as 
we have seen, she is unlikely to derive any economic advan- 
tage. Certainly none if Scandinavia resisted. And even if 
Scandinavia did not resist she would not necessarily obtain 
much more from them than by normal trading in peace. 
What other advantage could Germany possibly derive from 
invading Sweden? Germany has a neutral Sweden and for 
that matter an entire Scandinavia that is neutral towards her. 
Germany could by a successful invasion ensure that Scan- 
dinavia remained neutral, i.e., Germany would prevent Scan- 
dinavia from becoming a potential strategical enemy of the 
Reich and an ally of the Western Powers. She might succeed 
thereby in establishing naval and air bases in Scandinavia. 
But invasion is neither the sole nor necessarily the best way 
for Germany to try and obtain even those ends. Germany 
might have to fight hard to gain them and might even fail to 
do so. The Nazis would be still further weakened on the 
home front by invading a friendly country like Sweden. The 
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Russian invasion of Finland itself has been a strain on what 
there is of German public opinion, which is said to be mainly 
in favour of Finland and against Germany’s Bolshevik partner. 
And Germany would still have to face Britain and France in 
the West, for Germany cannot win the war by an action in the 
north of Europe. If Germany really intends to violate any 
more small countries it would be more profitable for her to 
attack, say, Holland, where the gains for German sea, air and 
even possibly land operations in her future conduct of the 
war would be vastly greater, and where there is only the 
obstacle of a land frontier. To attack Scandinavia, sea, air 
and land operations would be necessary and by no means 
necessarily easy ones, quite apart from the probability of 
French and British countet-intervention. The advantages for 
Germany, even if successful, would only be some naval and 
air bases, which would be troublesome perhaps for the 
Western Powers but hardly likely to be decisive. And these 
would be offset by severe, if only temporary, economic losses. 
Moreover the chaos, with Russia at hand to exploit it, would 
be unforeseeable not only for the north but perhaps further 
afield in Europe. 

If, on the other hand, Russia were to succeed in defeating 
and overrunning Finland undisturbed as an ‘ isolated prob- 
lem’ (in which Germany is ‘ disinterested,’ as she rightly 
says, so long as there is no effective help from Scandinavia or 
elsewhere), then Germany will more probably be in a position 
to dominate Sweden, possibly even succeeding in establishing 
de facto a protectorate over her, though this is less likely in the 
case of Norway. This is what Germany is more probably 
aiming at in fact ; that is to say, what Germany expects to get 
out of a not wholly welcome disturbance to the north of 
Europe by her Soviet treaty partner. If Finland is defeated 
Sweden has much less chance, if any at all, of resisting Russia 
and Germany, who may well make a bargain at her and Scan- 
dinavia’s expense generally. If Russia breaks through Fin- 
land, part at least of the Finnish army will retreat into Sweden 
across the northern frontier, accompanied by the defeated and 
perhaps demoralised Swedish legion. Russia may push on 
through the north of Sweden and Norway to the sea, perhaps 
at Narvik, occupying or annexing northern Sweden and 
Swedish Lapland, with the famous Swedish iron ore mines, 
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in a line running northwards from Lulea along the railway to 
Narvik itself. Germany would probably then occupy the 
Aland Islands and Sweden would then have the terrible choice 
either of fighting and appealing to the Western Powers for 
help, or of yielding and appealing to Germany to protect her 
from further Russian incursions southwards. Germany might 
well accede to the request to ‘ protect ’ Sweden, though it is 
not quite certain that Germany would be able to do so. The 
result would, however, probably be that domination by 
‘ peaceful means’ which Germany would infinitely prefer to 
obtain than by fighting. If Germany and Russia were success- 
ful and collaborated, Germany might even get the bases in 
Norway, too, as well as Russia her North Atlantic harbour. 

Scandinavia’s position is grave but not hopeless, and 
Finland’s chances of throwing Russia back, provided she is 
helped with men as well as materials, are by no means negli- 
gible. By resolute action the Scandinavian countties them- 
selves can probably repel the threat to Finland’s independence 
as well as to their own. Outside Finland the bulk of the 
burden must be assumed by Sweden. The best chances of 
success ate by keeping foreign countries, especially Britain, 
outside the area of the conflict. The prospects of German 
intervention on behalf of Russia in Finland are over-estimated. 
Only direct Allied intervention would be likely to provoke an 
attack by Germany on Sweden and Finland. If Finland can 
be saved, Scandinavian unity may be achieved. 


C. A. LAMBERT. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BLOCKADE 


THERE is an opinion widespread in this country that all the 
Allies need do to secure victory is to retain a strictly defensive 
policy and wait for the blockade to starve Germany into 
submission. The policy is at first sight attractive and plaus- 
ible: attractive because it appears to avoid the heavy loss 
of life involved in land offensives and the material destruction 
of great air warfare; plausible because it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the German supply problem will become more 
acute as time goes by. In fact, however, the blockade is not 
likely to work in this way at all. Studies like those of 
Dr. Lajos or the recent Oxford Pamphlet of Mr. P. B. 
Thomson have spread a feeling of passive optimism, which, 
though of great value in ridding us of fears of the German 
colossus, will prove very misleading unless it is realised that 
the shortages are of particular kinds and are only likely to be 
decisive in specific circumstances. 

In the first place there is no reason to believe that the 
German food shortage need become acute however long we 
wait. To show this it is convenient to distinguish cereals, 
fats and higher class foodstuffs. 


(1) CEREALS (’00o tons) 
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The above table shows that in 1939 Germany was virtually 
self-sufficient in bread grains, only 12 per cent. of her wheat 
and 3*5 per cent. of her rye being imported. These small 
deficiencies can easily be made up from the Balkan countries 
whose peace-time exports more than cover them. In feeding- 
stuffs Germany’s greatest source of danger is maize, importing 
as she does 73-6 per cent. of her supplies. There is also a lack 
of cattle cake made from vegetable oil-seeds. Yet the greater 
part of the maize could still be imported from Russia and the 
Balkans if transport were satisfactory, and strenuous attempts 
ate being made by Germany to persuade these countries to 
increase their exports. If feeding-stuffs are short next winter 
Germany may have to increase her slaughter of livestock, but 
the number killed need not be a high proportion of the total 
possessed. ‘The present bread ration is quite adequate for 
the needs of the ordinary German, and there seems no reason 
why it should not be maintained. 


(2) Fars (ooo Tons) 






Imports as | Exportable 
per cent. of |Surpluses of 
Supplies. | Neutrals. 


Butter . . ; 14 75 

Lard and tallow — 

Vegetable oil 256 

Whale oil 193 
TOTAL . 


| It is generally believed that the crux of the German food 
difficulties is to be found in the shortage of fats, although, of 
course, the fats are used for many purposes other than food. 
Germany, as will be seen from the table, normally imports 
44°7 per cent. of her fat requirements, the imports being 
mainly vegetable oils (imported in the form of seeds) and 
whale oils. She can obtain, at the most, about 43 per cent. 
of her normal imports, and much of this would have been 
extracted in neutral countries from oil seeds brought from 
VoL. CXXVII—No. 757 L 
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overseas and hence partly subject to British contraband 
control. Her supplies of whale oil, moreover, ate certain to 
decline, since many of the fishing grounds are now closed to 
her, while the whole of this season’s Norwegian catch has 
been purchased by the British Government. The seriousness 
of the total fats deficiency of about 20 or 25 per cent. depends, 
however, upon the size of the demand for war purposes 
(¢.g., explosives and lubricants). If no major military opera- 
tions take place most of the fats can be consumed as butter, 
margarine and suet, or used for cooking purposes. At the 
moment, for example, the ration is not appreciably below the 
average German consumption of recent years. Soap and 
candles may be scarce, but the shortages will not be acute, 
let alone decisive. Under the strain of major hostilities the 
position would be much worse. 


(3) HiGHER Ciass FoopstuFFs 


The deficit in meat supplies need not exceed 10 per cent. 
of recent peace-time consumption, while the number of live- 
stock is big enough to permit a high rate of slaughter (necessi- 
tated, anyway, by shortage of fodder) for about three years 
without causing anxiety. The shortages of eggs, fish and 
fruit, and the poor quality of the coffee substitute make the 
diet extremely dull, but the supplies of potatoes are adequate, 
and there is no question of starvation either now or in the 
future. As time passes transport between Germany, the 
Balkans and Russia will be developed, and in this way the 
position may from their point of view improve rather than 
deteriorate. 

Fortunately, however, the German economic system is 
extremely vulnerable in fuels and raw materials, and parti- 
cularly in those materials used directly in the manufacture of 
instruments of wat. Now the demand for such materials 
vaties considerably with the scale of warfare, so that while 
the shortages will not be acute so long as the present inactivity 
continues, they would under the strain of great hostilities 
soon prove decisive. The following table may give some 
idea of the extent to which Germany is in peace-time dependent 
upon imports for supplies of the raw materials most necessary 


for wat :— 
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Aluminium 
Chromium . 
Copper 
Iron 

Lead . 
Manganese . 
Nickel. 

Oil 

Tin . 
Zinc . 


It is clear that an amazingly small proportion of the total 
amounts of such material required comes from home sources.1 
How much of these imports can she still acquire? This 
varies for different commodities, and for each commodity 
depends upon the amounts exported by accessible neutrals, the 
means of payment possessed by Germany, the condition of 
transport, and the liveliness of the British economic warfare. 
In most cases Germany is not likely to get anything like the 
total amounts hitherto exported by the neutrals, but where 
her political influence is strongest she may actually get more. 

Of aluminium, most necessary in the construction of 
aeroplanes, machine-guns and electrical equipment, in welding 
and casting, and in the manufacture of explosives, Germany 
cannot find more than half of normal peace-time supplies. 
Chromium, used in the preparation of hard steels, can be 
imported from Turkey (who has an export surplus of 200,000 
tons), Greece (export surplus 55,000 tons), Jugoslavia 
(24,000 tons) and Scandinavia (28,000 tons). Apart from 
Scandinavia, however, all these countries can only export to 
Germany vid the Balkans, where transport is for the time being 
very bad. The same applies to the accessible supplies of 
manganese, nine-tenths of which are in the hands of Russia, 
and again to those of copper and of nickel. Russia could 


1 The figures refer generally to the metallic ore, but where imports of the refined 
metal are important they have been taken into account. 
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supply all Germany’s manganese requirements, but Germany 
is certain in any case to be very short of copper and nickel. 
Greater Germany’s peace-time consumption of iron ore 
is Overt 32,000,000 tons. Her own supplies were of very poor 
quality, and although Austria and Czechoslovakia were gains 
they had net imports. The home sources give only 36 per 
cent. of peace-time consumption. If she could acquire the 
greater part of neutral exports she would still be short, but, 
with the stocks of 20,000,000 tons which she claims, could 
hold out even at that rate of consumption for at least three 
or four years. Of the 18,000,000 tons exportable surpluses 
of the neutrals Sweden is responsible for 14,000,000 tons, 
or 78 per cent. In 1938 Germany imported 9,000,000 tons 
from Sweden, 41 per cent. of her total imports, but it is 
doubtful if this can be sustained let alone increased. Seventy 
per cent. of the Swedish ores come from the northern mine- 
fields, which usually export through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, now subject to British contraband control. A railway 
line has been built to Lulea on the Baltic, and during the first 
two months of war the 1938 level of shipments was main- 
tained ; but Lulea is frozen from December to March, and 
over the whole year consignments may fall as much as 30 per 


cent. In all, Germany will probably have about one-third 


less iron ore than in peace-time, and although civil consump- 
tion can be reduced up to a point, there would be tremendous 
difficulty in satisfying full war needs. To the list might well 
be added cotton and rubber, where home production provides 
only 42 and 25 per cent. respectively of the total peace-time 


needs. They are both required in vastly increased amounts 


during great warfare. 

The really critical commodity is, however, oil. War 
consumption is variously estimated at between two and five 
times peace consumption, and the total amounts are so large 
that it is impossible to store the supplies required in any 
considerable length of time. It is worth while discussing 


the oil problem in terms of months rather than years. On 
the side of supply she is receiving from three main sources. 
Her own wells (including those in her share of Poland) 
give a supply remaining fairly constant at about 46,000 tons 
a month. Her oil from coal was being produced at about 
180,000 tons a month in September, and it is estimated that 
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the figure may rise till it is doubled at 360,000 tons next 
September. Rumanian imports before the war amounted to 
100,000 tonsa month. ‘This fell in September to 60,000 tons, 
rose to 85,000 tons in December, and will fall again to 30,000 
tons in January and February because of the freezing of the 
Danube. After February, with an improvement in transport, 
the figure may rise to 150,000 tons per month, the amount 
arranged in the recently revised treaty. By the summer the 
Polish Galician fields, now in Russian hands, may be sending 
her 30,000 tons a month, but it is unlikely that any appreciable 
amounts will arrive from the southern Russian fields this year. 
On all this data, total current supplies, which fell from 600,000 
tons in last August to 290,000 tons in September, will rise 
fairly steadily to 600,000 tons in autumn of this year. 

Now we can safely assume that owing to economies in 
private consumption Germany will be using about 20 per cent. 
less oil than in peace-time, or about 400,000 tons a month, 
as long as the present inactivity continues. In these citcum- 
stances she will cease to draw on her stocks in about March or 
April, when current supplies will rise above current con- 
sumption. Her stocks will certainly not give out before then. 


If, however, major hostilities commence, consumption will 
tise to at least 1,000,000 tons a month, and the drain on stocks 
will be enormous. Nobody knows just how large these stocks 


are, but she does not seem to have been hoarding on a large 
scale before 1937. At the beginning of the war in September 
they were probably not above 4,000,000 tons, or nine months’ 
peace-time supply. Even this is an enormous figure, equiva- 
lent to 1,000,000,000 gallons of petrol, and would be even 
mote remarkable if true because of the high costs of import 
and the difficulties of safe storage. Much of this 4,000,000 
tons must have gone during the Polish campaign, a war of 
gteat movement and vast air activity. In all, the stocks are 
enough to keep her going until the spring, but if major opera- 
tions then develop, Germany must gain a decision by July, or 
her position is hopeless. After July consumption will have to 
be reduced to the level of current supplies, a level utterly 
inadequate for the needs of modern warfare. Germany may 
of course be tempted to annex the Rumanian oilfields, and if 
she succeeded it would undoubtedly be a severe blow to us. 
We can only hope that adequate arrangements are being made 
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for the destruction of the wells in the event of a German 
invasion. 

We have found, therefore, that the major deficiencies of 
supply in Germany are to be found in those materials used 
directly in the production of armaments and the prosecution 
of war. As a result the decisiveness of these shortages 
depends directly upon the scale of warfare. She seems to 
have enough food as long as in the military sphere things 
remain quiet, for then too large a proportion of fats need not 
be devoted to the manufacture of explosives, and the shortage 
of labour which in the last war led to such a disastrous decline 
in home production need not be so severe. If the shortages 


of raw materials are considerable, that does not mean that we 
can afford to wait and do nothing, keeping up our spirits by 
repeated affirmations that ‘ time is with us.’ The less the war 
strain, the easier it will be for Germany to maintain her exports 
and so accumulate gold and foreign currency to pay for 
essential imports. As time passes Balkan railways will be 
improved, the Danube deepened, and more waggons and 
barges be provided to carry copper, manganese, chromium, 
and oil to Germany. In eighteen months they should be 
ready to carry fodder, manganese, and oil, coaxed from the 
Russian economic system by German technical experts. If, 
however, major hostilities develop, especially in the near 
future, Germany’s position will quickly become desperate. 
Oil is the crux of the matter, and we have seen that her 
supplies of oil could not last more than four or five months. 
Since Germany is not likely to gain a decision in that time, 
her most rational policy is to do absolutely nothing and to 
wait for the Allies to start asking ‘ What are we fighting for ?’ 
From an economic point of view it is, however, perfectly 
clear that the only war Germany can afford is a long one. 
She would run a great risk if she were to attempt a 
* Blitzkrieg.’ 
Mark LirrMAN. 











IS FRENCH DEMOCRACY IMPERILLED? 


WHEN the peoples of Great Britain and France were called 
upon by their elected leaders to fight ‘for democracy ’ and 
‘Freedom,’ these words were no mere slogans meant to lure 
millions of men harassed by centuries of warfare into a struggle 
which they had honestly and éven earnestly tried to avoid. 


It has been asserted that all wars are national wars, and 
sceptical minds infer from that proposition that these ideas 
which nations chose to defend are but a screen to national 
ends. To assert that all wars are national only amounts to 
begging the question. For a nation is not merely the area 
circumscribed by its boundaries—otherwise it would cease 
to exist after great defeats in the field—nor the sum total of 
its riches and possessions—for it would not survive great 
social and economic changes: it is to the same extent its 
social, civic and spiritual patrimony, and the common 
adherence to it by the majority of its inhabitants. Without 
such cement the edifice cannot survive the wear and tear of 
time or the strain of human changes. 

Despite innumerable differences in history, tradition, 
national characteristics, the two nations at present fighting 
on the same battlefield have one common allegiance: it is 
precisely that form of allegiance which is illustrated by these 
words of democracy and liberty . . . whose sense is so vague 
and yet so intelligible to them that this sole common motive 
has, for the second time, superseded all other considerations 
(unless one believes in the puerile theory of natural associa- 
tions between ‘ Have’ and ‘ Have-Not,’ now shattered to 
pieces by the present alignment of powers, since one of the 
‘ Have’ (Russia) is almost in the German camp and attacks a 
relatively poor State, whilst three of ‘ the have-not ’ observe 
a prudent silence). 

‘ Noblesse oblige,’ and it is obviously the duty of these 
~ Powers which give a spiritual significance to the war that 
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they have accepted to wage, to preserve those values in whose 
name they have called their youth to the colours. It is 
obviously a right for the peoples of Great Britain and France 
to see that their social commonwealth is not threatened from 
inside whilst they are defending it against attempts from 
outside. And lastly, it is admittedly the right of each of the 
two peoples to watch developments on an Allied land, and to 
express the hope that its internal evolution will not impair 
the fundamental factors of their free union-in-arms. 

No one in France would therefore take exception—nor 
did any Frenchman take exception—to a survey by English 
writers or journalists of conditions in France, or to free 
comment on changes which, in the opinion of the French 
people, the outbreak of the present war has made necessary 
and perhaps vital. When, on November 30th, M. Daladier 
received plenary powers for the duration of the war, when 
the Communist Party was banned and Communistic activities 
suppressed, when some people believed or alleged that 
parliamentary immunity had been disregarded, questions were 
taised in this country and elsewhere as to whether France 
was not, in her turn, swiftly moving towards a degree of 
‘ Totalitarianism ’ dangerously akin to the political status of 
the Third Realm. It is well that these questions should be 
raised, and it is right that they should be answered. This 
watchful interest is in itself a testimony of strength and a 
guarantee of the future. 

Generally speaking, the drastic character of the steps 
taken by the French Government since the outbreak of 
hostilities can be explained by several considerations, each 
of which are peculiar to the French nation. War, for the 
French people, means immediate, total and unrestricted 
mobilisation of men and resources, as France finds herself 
(without a natural shield) in immediate contact with the enemy. 
It is no longer necessary to explain to the British public what 
mass mobilisation implies ; let it be simply remembered that 
it presupposes the smooth, swift and maximum working and 
efficiency of every ‘ gadget’ in the national war machine. 
The slightest flaw, the briefest delay, may mean a considerable 
reverse for a country which faces an enemy whose man power 
is greatly superior. The existence of the Maginot Line has 
reduced the risks but by no means eliminated them. The 
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whole machinery must be perfectly ‘oiled.’ The leaders 
cannot take chances, and any threat to the mechanism of 
French mobilisation must not only be met but anticipated 
and prevented. Ruthlessness in the prevention of actual or 
political sabotage is not only a right but a duty. 

In the second place it should be borne in mind that rigour 
in the suppression of anti-national activities in time of war is 
for the French a legacy from the Great Revolution. Then 
France was threatened from inside as well as from outside ; 
then for the first time the people (and not a professional army) 
was rushed to the frontiers. Treason, civil strife, sabotage, 
espionage were the menace from inside. The nation could 
take no chances. It must be saved even if the very men who 
had issued the ‘ Declaration des Droits de Homme’ had to 
tread on some of those rights to rescue the whole work. 
The slogan ‘ La Patrie est en Danger’ led not only, it is true, 
to Jemmapes and Valmy, but also to the excesses of the 
‘ Comité du Salut Public.’ Yet, from the worst threat which 
France ever had to cope with every Frenchman remembers 
one thing: that in the face of an external enemy she must 
never again allow the very existence of a menace from inside. 
Here, by tradition, the French will sacrifice some of their 
tights—of which they are normally jealous to the verge of 
excessive individualism—to what they consider a greater 
cause. 

Lastly—as far as ‘ general’ reasons of the French attitude 
in wartime are concerned—it must be recalled that the French 
democracy differs in many respects from the British as a result 
of geographical and psychological factors. British democracy 
is a closer unit whose formation is, historically, almost 
autochthon, far more easily protected against (or shut to) 
extraneous influences. It was so in the past for geographical 
reasons. When these became less effective, it remained so by 
tradition and also, later, by vittue of the Immigration Laws. 
It is not so easily permeated as the French. So much for the 
differences due to geography and history. Temperamentally 
these are wider still. The democratic machine in Great 
Britain works more smoothly and in a more orderly way than 
ours. Once, at a dinner party, a time-honoured peer as 
famous for his caustic remarks as for his unfortunate habit 
of slumbering between courses, was repeatedly asked by a 
Vor, CXXVII—No. 757 * 
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French lady why democratic institutions worked more 
steadily in Great Britain than in France. He replied between 
two naps, having at last paid heed to the question : ‘ Madame, 
it is quite simple: We cut our King’s head a century and a 
half before you cut yours,’ and fell asleep again. 

Be it as it may, British democracy is both more hierarchised 
and somewhat ‘tighter’ than the French. There is more 
otderliness, perhaps less ‘ Happy-Go-Luckyishness ’ about it. 
An English writer once remarked that in political life the 
French had a greater consciousness of their rights as indivi- 
duals than the British, but a lesser sense of their duties and 
responsibilities,’ and he drew the conclusion that, whilst they 
might be freer in the orthodox sense of the word, they were 
thereby more threatened in their very freedom. There is 
unquestionable truth in this judgment. 

Then in time of war the balance of rights and duties must 
be redressed, as there is an almost complete eclipse of the 
individual as an end in himself for the duration of the national 
struggle. The transition in France, from the democratic point 
of view, is bound to be brutal, more so than in England: it 
is bound to be ‘ uphill work.’ May I be permitted to say that 
the balance has always been redressed ? 

Incidentally, and as a result of both the geographical and 
temperamental conditions in France, this country’s free insti- 
tations are more easily used (and sometimes abused) by sundry 
foreign elements which avail themselves of a sometimes too- 
liberal hospitality and easily succeed in taking part in (or 
interfering with) French political life. Their action has been, 
in the last twenty years, noticeable to a degree altogether 
inconceivable in Great Britain. It is quite obvious that at the 
outbreak of a wat, in this field as in many other, the men 
responsible for France’s safety and even salvation cannot take 
chances. 

O58) @ sits ods 

Against this outline of conditions in France at the begin- 
ning of any conflict, the specific and particular circumstances 
in which the French Government had to take action in the 
first months of ¢his war may become clearer and more under- 


1 This refers to civic ones as in the international field the French have, in my 
view, shown a more rea/ sense of their responsibilities, as Mr. H. Crossman points 
out in the issue of The Statesman and Nation of January 20th. 
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standable. For several years, before the present Government 
took office, France had known what a politician described as a 
* Debauche of Democracy.’ On many occasions freedom had 
outstepped the bounds set to it by its very ancient definition : 
‘Freedom must stop at the right of others to be free’ and 
sometimes trespassed the limits of democracy. It would be 
idle to pretend that this or that Government were responsible 
for it. The reaction was bound to set in. Ifin this the present 
Government have been instrumental it was not because they 
lacked democratic faith, but perhaps because they felt that 
democracy had better be pruned if it were to avoid withering. 
Hence such legislative measures as the ‘ Libel Laws’ at a 
time when the public expression of political antagonism was 
so vehement as to cause wounds that might never heal. Hence 
the various ‘ Decree-Laws’ which, in the economic field, had 
to repair swiftly a damage which traditional legislation would 
have needed years to make good. 

When war broke out the Government were engaged in a 
work of ‘ Reconstruction’ which in the normal course of 
events would have taken—to say the least—many months to 
complete. Several years of political strife could not be 
written off in twelve months, despite the great sursum corda 
caused by the German coup of March 15th. The real inten- 
tions of many man who still carried weight with bodies of 
workers were, to say the least, unfathomable. 

That on the morrow of the German-Soviet agreement 
which ‘ released ’ the war, if it did not cause it, the Communist 
newspaper L’ Humanité should have presented it as a contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of peace was a difficult thing to 
understand. The Government were then in no doubt that 
war would shortly break out. This was clearly no time to 
allow a newspaper whose links with Moscow no longer had 
to be proved to spread Soviet propaganda under cover of an 
appeal to peace when this appeal was coupled with assertions 
that the Government were dragging the French people into 
an imperialistic war. France was already in the process of 
mobilisation (this consideration must never be forgotten, for it 
is determining) and could not afford the luxury of a generosity, 
which would have amounted to weakness, towards a news- 
paper whose exhortations to the workers were nothing short 
of incitement to sabotage. Most of the workers who read 
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L’ Humanité did not know, as the Government did, that it had 
proven connections with the Russian Third International. 
They believed in ‘inspiration,’ not subsidy, example, nor 
bribery. L’Humanité was banned. But the Communist Party 
survived. The Government, at that stage, did not yet take 
it upon themselves to suppress it. 

When Poland was invaded the Chamber met. What were 
the Communists going to do? This would provide a first 
test. Some voted for the Government. The great majority 
abstained from voting the declaration of war. Despite the 
fact that most Communist members of Parliament were in 
daily contact with a newspaper known as a paid mouthpiece 
of Moscow, the Communist Party in France had been and still 
was given the benefit of the doubt. It was hoped that in front 
of the common peril they would sever the links that moored 
them to Moscow. 

All Communists called to the colours joined their regi- 
ments without a hitch and this hope was heightened. But it 
was soon to become apparent that some of them only did so 
by the leave of their Soviet sponsors. For after the invasion 
of Eastern Poland by the Red Army, when both Germany and 
Russia, having sealed the fate of Poland, realised that their 
hopes of an early peace were to be frustrated, several Com- 
munist leaders immediately deserted, proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that they had only joined their units 
‘Moscow permitting,’ but would not see the war through 
when Moscow decided that the fight must stop. Maurice 
Thorez, secretary of the Communist Party, was one of the 
deserters. Coinciding with these desertions offences such as 
acts of disaffection, incitement to disaffection and even sabot- 
age were committed. It must be emphasised over and over 
again that whatever action was subsequently taken was not 
taken against Communists as such, but against men acting at 
the instigation of a foreign Power, guilty of treason, sabotage, 
desertion, disaffection, or public appeals to rebellion. As 
M. Frossard very aptly said in the Chamber on January 16th : 
‘ We were not suppressing Communists, we were suppressing 
Stalinists.’ The whole explanation of steps which commen- 
tators in this country have regretted as inconsistent with the 
spirit of democracy lies in this paramount distinction. 

On September 26th a Decree-Law banned the Communist 
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Party, which legally ceased to exist as an organisation, and 
prohibited the public teaching or advocacy of Stalinism in 
France. It also banned organisations affiliated to the Party. 
The Decree did not affect Parliamentary Mandate, and Com- 
munist deputies were still allowed to sit in the Chamber and 
to give utterance to their views. Some leaders fled to neutral 
countries. Some more desertions occurred. A considerable 
number of ordinary members of the Party recanted and repu- 
diated it. 

Yet the majority of Communist deputies, instead of avail- 

ing themselves of their rights as individual members of 
Parliament, attempted, against the law, to create a party 
similar in all but name to that which had been banned 
(Workers and Peasants Party). Formed on October 2nd, this 
group sent on October 3rd a letter to the Speaker of the 
Chamber demanding that a debate should take place on the 
issue of ‘ Peace and War.’ On October sth the Party was 
declared illegal by Decree-Law. The Government had 
evidence that the whole thing had been engineered from 
Moscow. This was confirmed when the Party’s headquarters 
were raided by the police. 
' On the same date the Chamber was adjourned by the 
Speaker. This decision was made to prevent Communist 
members from claiming parliamentary immunity. When, 
later, a party of Communist deputies tried to enter the Cham- 
ber, twenty-two of them were arrested. More arrests followed 
when further evidence became available. Some members 
again recanted. On October 26th sentences were passed by a 
military tribunal. Thirty-eight Communist leaders appealed. 
The court maintained twenty-nine sentences, passing judg- 
ment on evidence of collusion between the accused and a 
foreign Power in accordance with the law. That nine leaders 
should have been released goes to show that France was not 
in the throes of arbitrariness. 

At the outbreak of the war the membership of the Com- 
munist Party (official figures are not available) must have 
ranged between 1,500,000 and 1,600,000. In all 1,800 arrests 
were made in the country, which demonstrates that the 
ovetwhelming majority of the rank and file disowned their 
leaders. Many of these fled abroad. On November 30th 
the Chamber, with the exception of two Communists who 
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had neither recanted nor fled, nor been arrested, ratified the 
Government’s action and voted the déchéance of the non- 
repentant Communist members who were thus deprived of 
all rights and privileges as Deputies to the Lower Chamber. 
It was agreed that these Communists who had recanted 
before October 27th should not be affected. 

Had the Communist leaders in Paris and the Provinces, 
at the outbreak of the war, severed all connections with a 
foreign Power associated with the enemy—as the ovet- 
whelming majority of the Party did—and refrained from acts 
which no nation at war could tolerate, they might have held 
and expressed as ‘ extreme Leftists’ the same views as any 
party may utter in the Legislative Chamber of any country 
at wat. It may quite be that some sentences passed on rank- 
and-file Communists have been harsh; it may quite be that 
the repression which followed the events of September and 
October hit some newspapers and organisations some 
members of which were merely prompted by feelings of 
misplaced loyalty towards unworthy leaders. One cannot 
make an omelette without breaking eggs, and war is no time 
for anti-national agitation—especially after such tragic prece- 
dents. The fact remains that the general steps taken by the 
Government were entirely justified as a measure of Salut 
Public. Many suspected Communists had secured key-posts 
in the national system. Once more it could be claimed that 
La Patrie était en Danger, and this overriding consideration 
justified the leaders of France at war in their—in my view 
belated—decisions. 

Great Britain, with one Communist leader in Parliament, 
with a strictly controlled and filtrated inflow of foreigners, 
with years of internal peace behind her, with a geographical 
situation permitting of a gradual and ‘homeopathetic’ 
mobilisation of her forces, could well afford the luxury of a 
Communist Party which could not threaten the safe mustering 
of her man-power and which remained an exotic curio like 
the giant Lotus contrasting in the hot-house of Kew Gardens 
with the temperate Flora of England. France could not. 


On that same day of November when parliamentary 
immunity was suspended in respect of those Communists 
who had maintained their association with a foreign Power 
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and wete in a position to inform it of national secrets which 
could not be withheld from them in the ‘Commissions,’ 
M. Daladier’s Government were granted plenary powers 
for the duration of the war. And again, on that ground, the 
question was raised: Is not France deserting Democracy ? 
Is she not on her way to Totalitarian rule, or, alternatively, 
is there not a danger lest her people, growing accustomed to 
such a method of administration in a time of emergency, may 
later become mote pliable if some adventurer, some new 
Boulanger, hoping to emulate a Bonaparte, tried once more 
to tame the Cavale Indomptable et rebelle ? 

These fears rest on both a factual misconception and a 
misapprehension of the French character. Let us first deal 
with the misconception as to the present relationship between 
the executive and the legislative powers in time of wat. 

It has been in many quarters implicitly or explicitly 
believed that, with the vote of the Chamber in his pocket, 
M. Daladier had suddenly become a Dictator for the duration 
and that nothing short of a revolution could reverse the steam 
once he had set his seal toa Decree-Law. Several newspapers, 
not daring to write it in black and white, have maintained 
on this capital point a courteous and prudent silence. ‘There 
was no need for such discretion. 

For the Chambers s#i// retain the essential right of a 
democratic assembly: to wit, the right of renewing the 
Executive if they wish it, as well as of censuring them. 

By the vote of the Chambers M. Daladier is entitled to 
take, by Decree-Law, any legislative measure that he may deem 
advisable, and of course, as head of the Executive, to enforce 
it. This means that he need not consult the Legislative body 
before he acts. Thus far, he therefore enjoys the privileges 
of a Dictator : and he himself contended, on November 30th, 
that by this method and by this method only—given the then 
state of things in France—would he achieve such unity of 
command and swiftness of action as characterised the 
Totalitarian Powers. 

The main difference between a democracy and a dictator- 
ship lies in the right for the people of a country and their 
elected representatives, at any moment, to advise or check 
the Government of their own choosing, should they deviate 
from the line they had expected them to follow. Time and 
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time again I have heard it said in this country that the great 
weakness of the French Constitution lay in the excessive 
power of the Legislative Assembly which could, even by 
virtue of the Chamber’s ‘ procedure,’ cripple the Government 
and thoroughly paralyse its action. Readers may recall that 
in 1932 the question was raised as to whether the powers of 
the Executive might not be extended. Comparisons were 
made with the British system of government in which the 
Executive (mainly in financial matters) retained the initiative 
and in which the Legislative body’s mission chiefly consisted 
in ‘ sanctioning ’ decisions taken by the Government so that 
measures deemed necessary to the welfare of the community 
were not unduly delayed by preliminary skirmishes on the 
floor of both Houses. 

At the present time the French Chambers have, admittedly, 
not only limited rights, but rights which are inferior, and 
no longer superior, to those of the British Parliament. But 
the main question is: can the freely elected representatives 
of the French people still control, check, or advise, the 
Executive ? The answer is: Yes. 

Let us suppose that a bunch of Decree-Laws is issued 
whilst Parliament is not in session. Either the majority of 
the members approve of them, or they do not. In the first 
case there is obviously no need for action. In the second, 
whether members disapprove of the new legislation at once 
or realise its drawbacks or dangers after some time has 
elapsed, what means do they possess of challenging and 
repealing the new laws ? Let it be remembered at once that 
these Dectees, although they become operative forthwith, do 
not become laws before Parliament has endorsed them. If, 
however, the Government should try unduly to prevent 
their revision by deliberately refraining from summoning 
the Chambets, members of the Lower House can, at the 
majority of ‘50 per cent. plus one vote,’ demand from the 
Speaker that Parliament should be recalled. The Speaker 
must at once exercise his right and the Government must 
answer to the Assembly of whatever legislation has been 
issued and enacted by Decree. Therefore, whether the 
Government choose to pass the test themselves or are sub- 
mitted to it by the Speaker’s action, the Executive is still 
responsible before Parliament. Should Parliament disap- 
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prove of their legislation the Government must either accept 
to withdraw it, or, as in the past, submit themselves to the 
famous ‘ Question of Confidence.’ If the vote is adverse 
the Government must go and it becomes incumbent upon the 
President of the French Republic to hold the usual conferences 
with party leaders in order to choose a new Prime Minister. 

We are therefore satisfied that if the control of Parliament 
over legislation and, more generally, the administration, is 
looser than in time of peace and the initiative left to the 
Executive greater, Parliament has not, however, sacrificed 
its essential right as a supreme jury. Yet one might still 
argue that one of the great advantages of a democratic régime 
lies in the permanent contact between a wide and versatile 
body of men and the Executive which represents its thoughts, 
as it expresses its will. One might contend that the present 
system annihilates parliamentary initiative, contribution and 
advice, in the conduct of public business. Although this 
would not be a check to Democracy, it might prevent a 
democratic country from reaping the full benefit of its diver- 
sity, wide representation and manifold talents. Curtailing 
parliamentary sessions, and, barring a request from the 
majority, limiting them to the minimum time necessary to a 
vote of confidence, might well have such an impoverishing 
effect on the working of democratic institutions. However, 
one important factor must not be overlooked: the existence 
of bodies known in France as ‘ Commissions.’ 

These Commissions have nothing in common with the 
British Party Committees, such as the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Government supporters. They are repre- 
sentative of a// parties in the French Chamber of Deputies or 
Senate. Their members are appointed by each and every 
parliamentary party in proportion to the number of members 
which this party has sent to the Lower or Upper House. 

There ate two kinds of commissions: Permanent (Com- 
missions Permanentes) and Occasional (Commissions Provisoires). 
The former are permanently in existence (the chief or best- 
known ones being the Foreign Affairs Commission and the 
Finances Commission) but their members are periodically 
revised. The latter are appointed with the purpose of 
investigating a particular case or studying a specific question 
and their members sit on those bodies as long as the problem 
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concerned has not been fully elucidated and the Commission’s 
findings have not been recorded in a report to Parliament. 
Any legislative test, or Government’s statement of policy on 
points of importance, must pass the test of the Commission 
before it is submitted to the Chamber. The same procedure 
is followed when the Senate has to pass judgment on an act 
of policy. Although the vote of the Commissions is not in- 
variably a forerunner of the vote in the Chamber, more often 
than not it influences the assembly to a great extent, as the 
Commissions are not only exactly representative of the geo- 
graphy of parties in both Houses but also consist of their 
most competent experts in such matters as these bodies report 
upon. They discuss and advise in consequence, and in most 
cases their counsel is heeded and leads, if need be, to recon- 
sideration or revision of the proposals submitted to them. To 
show that the right of advice and discussion, and the exercise 
of this right, have not been destroyed by the granting of 
plenary powers, it is only necessary to say that the main Com- 
missions are still in existence and that temporary Commissions 
may at any time be appointed on matters of moment which 
Parliament may, or will have to, discuss or sanction. 

It must therefore be apparent that the representatives of 
the people have not surrendered their fundamental rights, 
even to a Government whose Republican allegiance its poli- 
tical opponents themselves do not question. 

Whether one regrets or not that these rights should have 
been limited in number, the circumstances in which the method 
of legislating by Decree-Laws was introduced must not be 
overlooked. There had for a long time brooded what many 
political writers described as ‘ A Crisis of Executive Power’ 
in France. History teaches us that such crises too often lead 
to incontrollable reactions: witness Germany, Italy and 
several South American States in the past. The wounds 
caused by years of internal strife had not yet healed. Foreign 
influences were at work in a country which had not entirely 
recovered its balance when war broke out, had lost faith in 
many values, and could only be united on a programme of 
action entirely free from other than national and practical 
considerations. I feel convinced (although I remain one of 
those who instinctively resents any limitations on the rights 
of individuals) that the concentration of emergency powers in 
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the hands of a Government whose democratic faith is beyond 
discussion has best served the interests of France at the present 
juncture. No Government is perfect: errors may have been 
made. But we in France lived at a time when the very name 
of leadership had been forgotten. If war has brought it back 
with, perhaps, a vengeance, we are more ready to forgive mis- 
takes than irresponsibility, errors of detail than weakness of 
purpose. For we know that the people of France would not, 
for their part, lack the courage to call a halt if the firm hand 
should become the clenched fist of the despot. . 

Could any man who has recently toured the French lines, 
talked and lived with the French soldiers, fear that the spirit 
of France could be curbed by a dictator? There is always 
some ridicule attached to a tribute paid by a man to his own 
country. Yet I would say that no traveller from any land 
could fail to be struck by the present relationship between 
men and officers in the French Army. And that és a test. 
There is no ‘ class consciousness ’ ; there is no servility. There 
is no humiliation in the Service, no haughtiness in the order. 
There is not one single trace of civil strife or political feud. 
There is a degree of collaboration which at the time of my 
military service would have seemed inconceivable. This is 
an army of free men, and no judge of human values who had 
seen them could for one moment imagine that they ever would 
bend to the will of a would-be master, should he resort to 
force or cunning. These men could never be slaves nor 
dupes. They ate.as strong a guarantee against threats to the 
liberties of France to-morrow as they are against the threat 
from outside to-day. All of them are realistic, some of them 
sceptical. They do not always think in terms of vast systems 
or rehabilitation for mankind, nor do they believe that the 
world will become, for their great ordeal, a lovely place to 
live in, for ever and ever. But, for all their somewhat caustic 
commonsense, there are two things which they know full 
well: The first one is that they would ever have fought for 
this geographical entity that France is if it were not to remain 
a land of free men; the second is that if they had not taken 
up the challenge, but yielded instead to the manifold influences 
which threatened the moral integrity of France, nothing, not 
even the might of Britain, could have prevented night from 
falling over the Continent of Europe. 

ALCESTE. 
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IN SLOVAKIA TO-DAY 


THE appalling behaviour of the Germans in Prague and else- 
where in the ‘ Protectorate ’ of Bohemia and Moravia is very 
well known throughout the civilised world, although the 
details have not been disclosed when the Gestapo has been 
able to conceal them. It is certain that 124 innocent Czech 
students in Prague alone have been executed, but several 
thousand have been sent to German concentration camps, 
where the expectation of life is not very high, and of them 
their families know nothing at all. 

A milder régime is supposed to prevail in Slovakia, 
because the Government of that province has been more 
obedient to Berlin. But the conditions prevailing there, the 
sentiments of the Slovak people and so forth have hitherto 
been rather concealed from the rest of the world. The Slovak 
Government has good reason to maintain this general 
ignorance. 

Who are the chief members of this Government ? When 
Czechoslovakia was in existence one of the Slovak parlia- 
mentary parties, that of Monsignor Hlinka, derived its support 
from the peasants, who in Slovakia are very devout, while 
most of its deputies were priests, since it made small appeal 
to other classes of the intelligentsia. At no time did the 
Hlinka Party possess more than one-third of the votes of the 
Slovaks, and this in spite of Hlinka’s tremendous oratorical 
gifts and his unbounded energy—which caused him even to 
harangue the peasants in other dioceses and to urge them to 
disregard the ministrations of their local priests if they should 
happen to belong to another political party. When Slovakia 
broke away, under German instigation, from Bohemia and 
Moravia, the same procedure was followed as in Germany, 
and only one party, that of Hlinka, was permitted to vote. 
Monsignor Tiso and Professor Tuka went to Berlin, where 
they received instructions. Then they became respectively 
the President and the Prime Minister of what is called ‘ inde- 
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pendent ’ Slovakia. It is noteworthy that neither of them had 
even the confidence of Hlinka, who designated as his suc- 
cessor Dr. Sidor, one of his deputies. This gentleman is not 
a politician of the first class, for he is very irresolute and 
unwilling to assume responsibility. He lays great stress on 
his claim to be ‘ more popular than Tiso ’ (which is, after all, 
a somewhat modest claim), but he found no favour in the 
eyes of Hitler and thus he was passed over. 

Dr. Jozef Tiso, the round-faced, rather expressionless 
cleric, is fifty-two years old and was born of a farmet’s family 
in the district of Nitra. In due course he became a lecturer 
on religion at a girls’ school and a secondary college. At the 
same time he became politically active and founded in Nitra 
the Society of Hungarian Catholic Youth. Throughout the 
Great War he wrote weekly articles, conceived in a Hungarian 
nationalistic spirit, in a paper called Nyitrai Szemle. When, at 
the end of the war, he returned to Nitra he became a member 
of the Hungarian National Council there and zealously 
agitated for Hungary. When this action was unsuccessful 
he joined the Slovak National Council and began to be 
wildly active on behalf of the Slovaks. In 1920 he entered 
Parliament, in Hlinka’s group, and in the same year he was 
imprisoned for anti-State activities. When he became head 
of the autonomous Slovak Government in the Czechoslovak 
State he completely followed the orders of Hitler. In March, 


* 1939, he did not dare to go to Prague, where he would cer- 


tainly have been arrested. 

Professor Béla Tuka was born in Slovakia in 1880, and 
has had a variegated career. From his youth upward he 
scorned everything Slovak—indeed, he was forty years of 
age when he started to learn the Slovak language! He was 
educated as a national Hungarian, and after concluding his 
studies in Budapest he began his career in the service of the 
Budapest police, afterwards becoming Professor of Legal 
Philosophy at the Hungarian University of Pécs, while in 
1914 he was appointed to a professorship at the then 
Hungarian University of Bratislava. Although Bratislava and 
Vienna were the centres where the Slovak intelligentsia met 
to discuss ways and means of making use of the Great War 
in order to accomplish the liberation of the Slovaks, Tuka 
was never in contact with Slovak society. When the first 
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Slovak Government arrived in Bratislava in February, 1919, 
it was greeted by all classes of the population, excepting the 
staff of the Hungarian University. Their protest was 
embodied in a memorandum Pro Hungaria, directed against the 
liberation of Slovakia. In 1920 Dr. Tuka suddenly changed 
his mind, and from being a radical Hungarian nationalist, 
became a Slovak nationalist—no less radical. The Hungarian 
University was dissolved and its professors left for Budapest, 
but Tuka returned to Slovakia after six days. It was evident 
from the first that he intended to work for the disruption of 
the Czechoslovak State and the re-attachment of Slovakia to 
Hungary. Under the direction of a Franciscan, Bonaventura, 
he began diligently to learn the language. He joined Hlinka’s 
Party, and in 1922 became editor of the party newspaper 
Slovak. (He wrote his articles in Hungarian and had them 
translated into Slovak.) In March, 1923, he went to Paris, 
ostensibly to attend the Eucharistic Congress, but in reality 
to meet the traitors to the Slovak nation, Jehlicska and 
Dvorcsék, who were carrying on abroad their campaign 
against the Czechoslovak Republic. (By the way, they 
called themselves the Slovak National Council and obtained 
support in some misguided and very obstinate quarters in 
Britain, although every Slovak senator and deputy, whether 
in the governmental parties or in those of the opposition, had 
explicitly disowned them.) When it became obvious that 
Tuka was working for foreign interests Hlinka regretted 
having entrusted him with such important tasks, and in 1928 
the old man wrote: ‘Should I have to leave political life 
Tuka cannot be considered as my successor, for my successor 
must be a perfect and genuine Slovak; with Tuka we con- 
stantly come across treacherous, Hungarophil dealings.’ 
Tuka’s activity, paid from abroad, was to reach its climax in 
1928. He wrote a notorious article, ‘Vacuum Juris,’ in 
which he argued that in October of that year Slovakia would 
cease to be part of the Czechoslovak State, and he founded a 
secret military organisation entitled ‘Rodobrana.’ In 1929 
he was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for treason, 
but in 1937, after admitting his crime, he was amnestied by 
President BeneS. 


The Slovak nation [his newspaper has been saying] has had 
ample opportunities to learn what the loving-kindness of Benes 
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and his friends means. ... The Slovak nation has definitely 
settled accounts with Czechoslovakia ; we shall never agree to its 
being reconstructed, for that would mean the end of Slovak liberty. 


We may ask whether this self-seeking gentleman was not 
thinking of his own liberty, which it is possible may again be 
curtailed. What is the support that he and Monsignor Tiso 
ate finding among the Slovak population? It may be noted 
that Tiso’s election to the presidency was secured only after 
many difficulties had been overcome and after long diplomatic 
negotiations. Opposition to the election probably came from 
the Vatican, where it is thought that Tiso is harmful to the 
Catholic cause. The papal nuncio was not among those who 
congratulated the new President at his installation, and the 
Vatican delayed its recognition for nine months. The people, 
who accepted the election without enthusiasm, expressed 
their opposition by ostentatiously acclaiming Sidor at 
Ruzemberok, Hlinka’s home town; and at Bratislava when 
Tiso walked from the electoral hall to his palace he was 
received in a very frigid manner. 

There have been a number of scandals in the Government, 
and now a revision is being made of the properties acquired 
by leading members of the régime by dubious means, so that 
Slovakia seems after all not to have been completely Nazified. 
The first to be arrested was the leader of the transport section 
of the Hlinka Guards (railway and postal services) for fraud 
involving the sum of 2,500,000 crowns. In Government 
circles a growing disquiet is to be observed. There is no 
confidence in the Reich, and there is a tendency to loosen, 
or attempt to loosen, the close ties with Germany, and to look 
for lines of contact with other countries and for persons who 
might negotiate with other countries. Recently, it seemed to 
the Nazis that the régime has become too lenient to its oppo- 
nents, who stand for Czechoslovak unity. This naturally 
does not please the Germans, and for this reason Karmazin, 
the leader of the German minority, attacked the Government 
in Parliament and demanded stronger measures against the 
‘ enemies of the country.’ 

A further danger to a healthy internal political develop- 
ment ate the temporary or apparent advantages in the 
economic spheres. Slovak economic experts, and others who 
played an important part in Czechoslovakia, have acquired 
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leading positions in ‘autonomous’ Slovakia, since the 
régime has hardly any economic experts of its own. Now in 
their opportunism they talk of the economic successes of 
Slovakia, which they regard as their own successes, and 
emphasise the present ‘ enrichment ’ of Slovakia, its growing 
employment and large export trade. They ate probably 
unaware of the doubtful value of these successes. Germany 
with the Protectorate owes Slovakia 800,000,000 crowns, 
while the Hungarian debt is 400,000,000. It seems that the 
Germans by this artificial ‘prosperity’ of Slovakia are 
pursuing a single aim—to deepen the gulf between Slovaks 
and Czechs, to show the Slovaks by practical example that 
they prosper better in ‘ autonomy’ than in union with the 
Czechs. Moreover, the Germans ingeniously import from 
Slovakia through the Protectorate, so that the German debt 
is constantly falling, whereas the passive balance of the 
Protectorate is constantly rising. The intention, of course, is 
to incite an anti-Czech disposition in Slovakia. (But one is 
glad to say that German efforts to sow discord between 
Czechs and Slovaks are meeting with less and less success. 
The Slovak nation has by now realised who has betrayed 
them; and because they ate to-day threatened even as are 
the Czechs, they instinctively return to the Czechoslovak 
cultural community. For example, Czech films are now more 
popular in Slovakia than ever before. This exasperates the 
Germans, who have obliged the Prague firms to give up the 
Slovak orders. To the Slovaks the Nazis have explained 
that the Prague Film Corporations refuse to send films to 
Slovakia.) As for the apparent economic prosperity of 
Slovakia, this has also probably a further purpose connected 
with foreign policy, namely, to convince for example the 
Croats that a small autonomous State can prosper under 
German protection. The chief harm, however, of this 
fictitious prosperity is that it induces many Slovaks to adopt 
an opportunistic line and turn away from systematic work 
for the revival of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Apart from this, much anxiety has been caused be 
economic difficulties. The Germans have removed from 
Slovakia everything portable, both the Reich Government and 
individual Germans; for instance, soldiers, who buy all they 
can lay their hands on, after which they send or carry their 
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booty to Germany. Certain articles have been withdrawn 
from the shops ; for example, coffee, tea, shoes, textiles, soap 
and coal. It has been possible of late to avoid deficiencies to 
some extent, but the question is—for how long? The people, 
accustomed to the full shops of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
criticise these deficiencies very sharply. . . . The relation of 
Bohemia and Moravia to Slovakia will gravely imperil the 
Slovak economic system when the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia is incorporated in the German Customs orbit. 
It has now been agreed that there shall be a.transitory régime 
from April 1st to September 1st, 1940. During these six 
months Slovakia will be able to obtain goods from the 
Protectorate free of customs duty, but not the other way 
round. Slovakia is already hard hit on account of the German 
depredations—metals, minerals, timber and other products. 
Under the new customs artangement Slovakia will have to 
seek a reorientation of her economic system, and will probably 
turn to Hungary. . . . With regard to the soundness of the 
German mark, when Slovakia fell under German influence 
the relation of the Reichmark to the crown was fixed at 
ten to one. From that time the inflation of the mark has 
proceeded to such an extent that on the ‘ black exchange’ 
the price of the mark varies between three and seven Slovak 
crowns ; the banks are besieged by people trying to exchange 
the worthless German money. There is, however, no German 
small change in circulation in Slovakia, and a shopkeeper has 
to give change in Slovak crowns to any German soldier who 
pays with a mark. One result has been a notice in barbers’ 
shops: ‘We shave German soldiers for nothing.’ The 
barber had no alternative. He would otherwise have paid 
to every German soldier whom he had the honour to shave 
a premium of between four and six crowns. 

Opposition to the régime in Slovakia has grown, but it is 
probable that this has not yet sufficiently crystallised. Also 
in the ranks of the old Populists (Hlinka’s Slovak Popular 
Party) there is anxiety, particularly among the Catholic 
priesthood, who are nervous at the development of the 
situation. The consciousness and daring of the ‘decent’ 
Populists, who think in terms of a more real, democratic 
and honest Slovakia, is increasing. This applies equally to 
the more serious politicians, who never wished to divide and 
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destroy the Czechoslovak Republic and took no part in Tuka’s 
anti-Czech radicalism ; to the more important expert workers ; 
to Catholic clerical circles and to Sidor’s group. As for the 
celebrated Sokol association, the Czech national movement 
for physical culture, it is now known that a number of its 
officials have been arrested at Hodonin, the birthplace of 
President Masaryk, near the Moravo-Slovak frontier. They 
were accused of having organised the secret transportation 
of Czech subjects across the frontier so that they might enlist 
in the Czechoslovak army abroad. It seems that the flight of 
Czechs to foreign countries from Southern Moravia has been 
assuming considerable proportions. And as setvice in the 
new Czechoslovak atmy will embrace men from the Sudete 
districts, it is interesting to learn that the Germans of those 
parts are becoming increasingly disaffected against the Nazi 
rule, finding that they are being neglected or thrown aside 
to make toom for Germans from the Reich. At the recent 
plebiscite in South Tirol about one-third of the Germans 
decided to remain in Italy, where, of course, they have been 
treated incompatrably worse than was ever the lot of the 
Sudete Germans at the hands of the Czechs, a fact which the 
editor of Henlein’s paper, Die Zeit, freely acknowledged to 
me at Liberec (Reichenberg). When a plebiscite is taken 
among the Sudete people, the result will be very instructive. 
In the meantime the Gestapo has been arresting large numbers 
of disillusioned Germans of Liberec and elsewhere. ‘We 
want Bene§ back again!’ they have shouted. Well, that will 
happen in due course. 

Apart from the opposition in the ranks of the Populists 
themselves, the Slovak Government is also faced with many 
opponents among the former Agrarians and Social Democrats. 
The opinions held by Dr. Hodza, the former Czechoslovak 
Prime Minister, are still authoritative for the majority of his 
former partisans. It is difficult to assess the measure of this 
opposition, the more so because it is not yet properly 
organised. That is true of the Slovak Agrarians and more so 
of the Slovak Social Democrats, their two leaders, Dr. 
Deter and Dr. Markovic, having been consigned to German 
concentration camps. 

Indirect and non-political opposition is afforded by the 
Protestants, who almost without exception are against the 
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present régime. Their manifestations (at the grave of General 
Stefanik, one of the trio who are looked upon as Founders of 
the Republic, at the meeting of the evangelical youth at 
Banska Bystrica and at all other possible occasions) have 
been demonstrations against the régime and for Czecho- 
slovakia. The new régime has welded the Protestants 
together, has increased their evangelical consciousness 
(attendance at Divine Service, for instance, has multiplied) 
and strengthened them in their resistance to the present 
state of affairs. Moreover, the Government cannot act 
very severely against them, for it cannot do without them. 


In the magistracy, in the army, to some extent in the schools 


and in economic life, but also in many other spheres of public 
life, there is no substitute for them. It is possible to say that 
the Slovak Protestant community as a whole is to-day in 
opposition, and only thoughts for the future of the people 
prevent them from proclaiming it more actively. It is 
significant that the political leaders have suppressed the semi- 


official paper of the Slovak Lutheran Church, Cirkevne Listy, 
which had for a long time previously been suffering at the 
censor’s hands. However, Dr. Tiso is making efforts at 


present to improve the relations between the Protestants and 
the Government. 


A further important group of opposition is that of the 
Communists, who have in this respect a considerable advan- 
tage over other oppositional currents. They have in the past 
grown accustomed and educated themselves psychologically 
and technically in illegal work. ‘They probably gain the 
adhesion of many people not only by the radical nature of their 
slogans, but also by their energy. They cleverly exploit every 
disappointment of the people, economic deficiencies, the anti- 
social nature of the régime and the lapses of leading per- 
sonalities, such as the building up of questionable fortunes. 
The new proximity of Russia has contributed to the spread 
of Communism in Eastern Slovakia, where it was formerly 
relatively weakest, and from there it is spreading to the West. 
But probably the reasons for the growth of this oppositional 
group ate to be found in the realm of foreign policy and 
international affairs. 

The strongest tendency in Slovakia with regard to foreign 
affairs to-day is resistance against the Germans. The more 
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the Slovaks come into direct contact with them, the more 
animosity do they feel. This has shown itself in the army 
and among the workers in enterprises directed by Germans 
(such as road-making) and has not passed without bloodshed. 
But even Government circles have frequently shown that 
they bear most unwillingly the yoke of German ‘ protection.’ 
Among the people there is still greater hatred against the 
Hungarians, which the régime encourages. It does this 
partly because it is popular, but sometimes probably by 
command of the Germans. 

Both these tendencies ate shrewdly made use of by the 
Communists, who promise that ‘ Russia will take us to 
herself.’ They spread rumours to the effect that there will 
be in Slovakia a plebiscite, or some other means of deciding, 
whether the Slovaks wish to be with Russia or Germany. 
If the question is put in this manner the answer is easy. 
The proximity of Russia after the occupation of Eastern 
Galicia, makes, in the imagination of the simple folk, the 
arrival of the Russians very plausible. ‘The relationship 
to-day between Germany and Russia compels the Govern- 
ment to put aside its former anti-Bolshevik slogans. At the 
Piestany assembly of 1938 the radical Populists secured the 
proclamation of a manifesto announcing the union of the 
Populists with the ‘World Anti-Bolshevist Front.’ The 
Vienna Anti-Bolshevist Exhibition was subsequently trans- 
ported to Bratislava. But all that is forgotten to-day. Even 
Dr. Tiso, when delivering a speech in the Slovak Parliament, 
spoke not long ago in a very guarded manner on Bolshevism ; 
he advised his audience to watch the great experiment of the 
‘brother Russian people’ without prejudices, asserting that 
this people is a martyr in the cause of humanity, since it is 
engaged in an experiment of Communist construction and 
economic restoration. This speech.by the Monsignor was 
probably read with some interest at the Vatican. 

The influence of the Allies on the development of opinion 
among the Slovak people is negligible, and the unceasing 
attacks of Nazi propaganda (German and Slovak) deceive or 
at least depress many. The majority of Slovaks would 
accept the restoration of common life with the Czechs, but 
there are many among them who are losing hope of the 
realisation of this aim. Such people naturally look for a 
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new hope, and here, of course, the Communist propaganda 
comes in. 

The various little animosities which a year ago incited a 
part of the Slovaks against the Czechs have to-day, for the 
gteater part, disappeared. Even many of the leading Popu- 
lists venture to-day to speak of the Czechs with respect, and 
one often hears it said that ‘ this is not what we had imagined 
to ourselves,’ and that they had never desired complete 
separation from the Czechs. The recent bloodshed in Prague 
increased the hatred in Slovakia against the Germans and, 
for instance, the High School students were only dissuaded 
by the special personal intervention of Mach, who is head of 
the Propaganda Office and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hlinka Guards, from proclaiming, as they desired, their 
solidarity with their Czech colleagues. October 28th, the 
Czech National Day, was spontaneously celebrated by the 
Slovak people in many of their towns and villages. The 
return of the old times of the Czechoslovak Republic, perhaps 
with certain changes in the position of Slovakia, appears 
to-day to the majority of the Slovaks as an ideal. Not all of 
them are already persuaded that it can be realised. But that 
the present régime is untenable and temporary is the convic- 
tion of almost every Slovak. 

Professor Tuka may exclaim that ‘not until the resist- 
ance of the whole Slovak nation is broken will Slovakia 
cease to be an independent State.’ He may also, if it pleases 
him, allow his newspaper, S/ovak, to say that 


the leading politicians, generals and experts of former Czecho- 
slovakia have gathered in Paris... . We have no objection to 
these state builders making provision for the future of the Czechs 
. . . Viest [one of the generals of the army now being organised 
in France] has declared that the Czechoslovak state exists. The 
advocates of this dead idea are not ashamed to stand up and tell the 
world an untruth. . . . For every Slovak the past twenty years 
are a dark chapter in the history of the Slovak nation. . . . Those 
who regard us as their prey, who wish to make mock of our people, 
who fain would grow rich at our expense and steal our means of 
existence, who are trying to spread the theory of a Czechoslovak 
nation, will not be allowed to set foot again on Slovak soil. . . . 


Is it not more probable that when the Czechoslovak army 
enters the lands of its fathers in triumph, when the bookshops 
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of Bratislava display no photograph of Hitler or Stalin, but 
those of President Benes and the heads of the Allied nations, 
then the feet of Tiso and Tuka will be no longer on Slovak 
soil, but in Hungary if the Hungarians will overlook the 
years when they pretended to be Slovak patriots. 

Fine Slovak patriots, who have betrayed the country to 
the Nazis. The German garrison in ‘ independent ’ Slovakia 
has been increased, the Germans have commanded a speeding 
up of an extensive scheme of road building (which, of course, 
is a menace to Hungary and thence to Roumania), German 
agents have taken up key positions in all administrative 
bodies and finally the Gestapo have intensified their activities. 
They have set up offices in all the main Slovak towns. . .. 
According to the latest reports the Germanisation of the 
staffs of the Slovak army is being carried out in a methodical 
manner. German colonels are nominated to all the Slovak 
regiments. At the Slovak-Hungarian frontier German 
customs officers are now in charge. It is being said in 
Bratislava that general mobilisation, directed by German 
officers, will not be long delayed—and as the strong suit of 
the Germans is not psychology, it may be that they will 
insist on making the Slovaks serve in their ranks. Presumably, 
when they go to the front one of Himmletr’s executioners will 
be in attendance on every two or three Slovak soldiers. 
And even then... 

Henry BAERLEIN. 


Posrscripr.—Since this article was written it has become known that the 
Fascist Hlinka Guard at their Congress at Trencianske Teplice put forward 
the idea of a march on Bratislava, and anyhow of making a coup d’état 
and dissolving the Parliament, the majority of whose members openly 
sympathise with Czechoslovakia. The general nervousness has increased 
since Monsignor Machacek’s speech in the Paris wireless, declaring that 
at present the Slovak Government must be considered as the executive 
organ of Berlin in Slovakia. Of course this is not spoken of in the Press. 
The Monsignor’s flight is sensational, for he is an ex-Secretary-General of 
the Hlinka Party. The great majority of Slovaks are becoming more and 
more convinced that it is indispensable to reconstruct Czechoslovakia if 
Slovakia is not to perish. . . . Owing to the blockade, tin and coffee are 
now very scarce, and the people rejoice, as they see in such difficulties the 
beginning of Germany’s fall. The economic situation in Slovakia is such 
that many officials, having their salaries reduced, prefer to resign and enter 
private employment. So numerous have these desertions become that the 
authorities have issued a decree to forbid State employees leaving their 
posts without the consent of the Government. 
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LAW AND FORCE 


Kart OLIVEKRONA, the distinguished Swedish jurist, gives an 
analysis of the nature of law which, if it leans heavily to the 
positivist side, escapes many of the errors of Marxian 
relativism. He does not indeed offer any comprehensive 
criticism of the various theories of the nature of law which 
have been put forward at one time or another; it may be 
because his thesis is a sufficient criticism of most of them. 
He starts by rejecting every ‘metaphysical’ theory which 
attempts to place law ‘ above the facts of life and the world 
of space and time.’ Law is a human cteation and the obliga- 
tion to obey it must rest upon something outside itself. That 
it possesses a ‘ binding force’ is simply an idea in human 
minds ; it is, in fact, only binding in so far as it exerts effective 
pressure. Thus he rejects, equally, the classical natural law 
theories, all of which premiss a basis which is, more or less, 
supernatural, and the generally accepted nineteenth-century 
definition of law as ‘ the will of the State,’ which rests again 
upon the ‘ metaphysical’ conception of the State as a persona 
ficta. For the State is not an entity which can be conceived 
as existing independently of the law. It is an organisation 
which rests upon law and could not exist without it. 

Again, the fact that the form of law is expressed as an 
imperative has led to the widespread and untenable view that 
law is a command of the State. But law, strictly speaking, is 
not a command at all. When the head of a State signs a Bill, 
of the details of which he can have but the most superficial 
comprehension, it is only in a purely formal sense that he can 
be said to be commanding anything. A command, in a 
proper sense, implies a personal relationship between someone 
who issues an order and someone who obeys it. The rules of 
law cannot be defined as the commands of anyone. They are 

1 Law as Fact. ByjKarl Olivekrona. (Humphrey Milford. Oxford University 
Press,’ 1939, 75. 6d. net.) 
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what Professor Olivekrona calls ‘independent imperatives,’ 
imperatives which, so to speak, are left in the air, and which, 
like the Decalogue, are given the form and language charac- 
teristics of a command. We feel the psychological need of 
attributing to such statements as ‘ Thou shalt not steal’ this 
quality of real judgments and we thus ascribe them to God. 
Similarly in the legal field, the State is put behind the rules of 
law in order to render more effective the inhibitions which 
they create to perform, or not to perform, certain actions. 

Again, duties and rights are purely subjective concepts. 
Ali that exist are certain notions of duty in our minds with 
which the idea of an imaginary bond is connected. Nor have 
rights any objective reality, whether they are the so-called 
‘Natural Rights’ or positive and legal rights. They are 
simply social facts with which the idea of a right is connected. 
What matters to the owner of an object is, in fact, not his 
‘ right ’ at all, but his legal title which secures him possession 
as long as the laws of property are administered and he is 
in a position to set their machinery working. Rights and 
duties elude every attempt to place them among the facts of 
social life. Both concepts are, however, of use as a means of 
directing action and behaviour. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that they should correspond to objective realities. 
It is enough if a pattern of conduct be created in the mind of 
the citizen and that he be incited to follow it. 

What, then, we call law is, essentially, organised force. 
To hold that force is only of secondary importance is an 
illusion, though, if the force of which the machinery of the 
law disposes be strong enough, it may be: kept very much 
in the background. Again, a metaphysical view of the law 
leads to the false belief that law and force are opposites, a 
distinction which disappears when once it is recognised that 
law is nothing but a set of social facts. Law includes force 
and is not guaranteed, or protected, by it. It consists chiefly 
of rules about the use of force, as something without which 
no society could exist, at least under modern conditions. The 
equalitatian Marxist state, if it ever came into existence, 
would be no exception, as it would probably be more difficult 
to maintain an equal distribution of property than an unequal 
one. 
‘The rule of law,’ or ‘ organised force,’ thus exerts a 
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beneficent influence within the bounds of the nation-state. 
The effect of the sanctions applied against law-breakers is, 
however, slight when compared to the continual indirect 
pressure exerted by the knowledge of their existence. The 
public are not, of course, told that the courts exist to deter- 
mine the use of force, but rather that they ‘ administer justice.’ _ 
Nor is the conduct of the citizen, save under a terrorist 
régime, consciously directed by the fear of punishment. Yet 
the relative absence, under normal circumstances, of the 
element of fear must not be held to imply that fear is without 
significance. The fact that we are made aware, from our 
earliest years, that sanctions ate regularly inflicted, has a 
profound effect upon our attitude to the law, and our ideas 
of right and wrong ate themselves primarily formed under 
its influence. The restraint which morality imposes upon 
taking life is not very strong, and leaders of states have 
seldom experienced difficulty in inducing people to kill one 
another in war. So with property, in so far as it can be done 
with impunity, men have shown little unwillingness to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others, and the law finds it 
exceedingly difficult to impose restrictions on the desire for 
gain. Take away force and morals change quickly enough. 
Transfer a man from a lawful to a lawless society, place him 
under conditions different from those to which the moral 
code under which he grew up were suitable, and he will 
quickly find that many actions which he was taught to abhor 
have become necessaty, or even vittuous. The two most 
important determinants of law are expediency and self- 
interest, and between the two no clear dividing line can be 
drawn. Certainly the laws of no country are determined by 
those considerations to which we attribute a peculiar moral 
value, unselfishness, gratitude, and the like. The considera- 
tion which supports the death-penalty for murder is largely 
fear for our personal safety, while behind the property laws 
lies the fear of destitution, desire for material comfort or love 
of power. 

Thus it is folly to demand that force should be abolished 
and our concern should be, rather, to ensure that it is used to 
further common ends. For this end it must be monopolised 
by the organisation which we call the State. Marxism is right 
in identifying the State with organised force, but is wrong in 

Vor. CXXVII—No. 757 M 
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supposing that the ‘function of the State is to safeguard 
capitalist interests.’ The Marxist teaches that force will not 
be necessary in a classless society. But how does he know 
this? The ‘ withering away’ of the State is a fata morgana, 
as are all political programmes based upon the abolition of 
force. There is nothing to justify the foolish hope that the 
liquidation of an unjust class-system will solve every problem 
of justice. 

The international field presents, however, a situation in 
which law is not essentially a body of rules about the use of 
organised force. Certainly there exists a ‘law of nature’ in 
the form of certain traditional rules, expressed in an imperative 
form, but less coherent than the laws of a particular state. 
Yet international law is not real law, for it does not include 
force. Its rules do indeed create inhibitions, but these are 
neither so powerful nor so reliable as those imposed by the 
fundamental rules of civil and criminal law. Thus the 
inhibitions which the League of Nations sought to create 
have not proved strong enough to prevent the use of violence, 
a failure which was inevitable as the principles of the League 
were not backed by any adequate organised force regularised 
and used to further common ends. The result has been that, 
although the occasions for its application have been numerous, 
there has been no single instance in which the collective 
system of security has been applied according to the Covenant. 

Only a few observations can be added. Professor Olive- 
krona teaches that the morality of the citizen is mainly 
conditioned by the legal system under which he grows up, a 
system of which the essence is force, and that we are not 
conscious of this is due, he maintains, to the adaptability of 
our minds which refuse to entertain so disagreeable a reflec- 
tion. Yet this is pure assertion, and if a man should be so 
bold as to say, ‘On the contrary, I obey the law simply 
because my moral instinct tells me to,’ there is no way of 
proving he is wrong. Indeed, were Professor Olivekrona 
tight, it would follow that the only way to bring up a child 
is by applying force, since a knowledge of rewards and 
punishments will alone make him act rightly. Yet fear is 
only one element in the complex of a moral situation. 

The central thesis of this book is, however, well deserving 
of attention as an attack on that idealist utopianism which, 
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with its romantic over-statement of human virtue and 
capacity, seeks to enthrone reason and morality, alike in 
individuals and groups, above the natural turmoil of instincts 
and the struggle for existence, and so to evade, or transcend, 
the limitations of finite humanity. It is natural that a society 
which has long enjoyed prosperity and security should come 
to suppose that the world is directed by eternal and un- 
changing standards and believe itself in a position to define 
their nature. The events of the last twenty-five years have 
undermined this confidence. Professor Olivekrona is quite 
right in insisting that force is essential to law and to any 
form of organised society. The problem is how to make it 
an integrating and not a disintegrating factor. In municipal 
law it is an integrating factor, at least until revolution comes. 
In international law it has proved, so far, a disintegrating 
factor. Professor Olivekrona has indicated the problem very 
clearly. It scarcely lies within the scope of his book to 
suggest a solution. 
R. N. Carew Hunt. 
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OUR SECULAR SAVIOURS 


Humanity keeps asking the same questions if it does not 
always give the same answers. ‘Sirs,’ said the gaoler at 
Philippi, ‘what must I do to be saved?’ The question was 
never more insistently asked than at present. Matthew 
Arnold did not succeed in curing the Englishman of his 
Hebraism, and there was a good deal of it even about his own 
Hellenising. It is hardly surprising if the present state of the 
world finds those of our contemporaries who profess to 
answet the question particularly active and prolific. Yet, 
perhaps, from some points of view we should be a little 
astonished at it, for those who with many variations would 
probably be classed, and wish to class themselves, as moderns 
were telling us not so long ago that another war must mean 
the end of civilisation. Some of us have always thought 
there was a lack of historical perspective in a good deal of 
this, but if those who were so fond of repeating the assertion 
had really believed it we might have expected them to retire 
into silence. It may not be their fault that humanity has not 
accepted any of their various prescriptions for creating a 
world in which there shall be no ‘ wars and rumours of warts,’ 
but it has happened and there would seem to be nothing for it 
but to wait for the collapse of civilisation and the return of 
darkness and primeval night. We find, however, that without 
exception those who have adopted this attitude are now as 
busy as ever telling us what we are to do after the war. 
Civilisation, it appears, can still be saved if we will federate, 
ot form a brains trust, ot do mote persistently what we have 
been doing ever since the last war. It seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that the cataclysm to which we are now making a 
gradual approach represents the collapse of something. 
What is it that has collapsed? We are all familiar with the 
quety: ‘Has Christianity failed?’ It has been repeated 
every time there has been striking evidence of the failure of 
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this world to teach that perfection which Christianity has 
always taught that it could not reach. But surely the demise 
of Christianity was announced a long time ago. Mr. H. G. 
Wells asks us who, except cranks and lunatics, reads the Book 
of Revelation. If anything be on trial to-day it is surely the 
secular religion of modern emancipated man. It is not very 
consistent to tell us that the world has outgrown Christianity 
and at the same time that Christianity is responsible for its 
present plight. One finds a glimmering of a recognition of 
this in much that is being written, but a desire to have it both 
ways runs through most apologetics for modernism. 

We have recently. been looking at three books from 
representatives of contemporary non-Christian modernism, 
They are The Fate of Homo Sapiens, by Mr. H. G. Wells? ; 
The Danger of Being a Gentleman, by Professor Harold Laski 2 ; 
and Dangerous Thoughts, by Lancelot Hogben.* 

The titles are not exhilarating—fate and danger are the 
Leitmotiv—but neither are the times. This gloom of the 
emancipated is, however, no new thing. ‘ Pourquoi sommes- 
nous tristes ?’ asked Anatole France many years ago, and he 
came to the disillusioned conclusion that ‘le Dieu de ma 
vieille bible avait raison.’ What have these three writers to 
tell us? What must we do to be saved ? 

Mr. Wells’s book represents another substantial addition 
to his lengthy autobiography in several volumes, and we are 
not surprised to find a good deal of rumination on his own 
personality. Perhaps he could hardly be expected any more 
than the rest of humanity to see himself as others see him. 
‘ Mine,’ he writes, ‘ is a very direct mind ; put unfavourably, 
it is unsubtle. I am impatient of complicating details.’ We 
seem to remember a Mr. Wells who devoted some part of 
First and Last Things to an assault on Aristotelian logic for 
its directness and lack of subtlety. Some solemn higher 
critic of the future will certainly prove to the satisfaction of 
his contemporaty intellectuals that the voluminous Wells 
literature is a blend from many different sources. But how 
does Mr. Wells face the question we have raised? Where 
does he place the responsibility for a present and a future 


1 Secker and Warburg, 75. 6d. net. 
® George Allen and Unwin, 75. 6d. net. 
® George Allen and Unwin, 85. 6d, net. 
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which he sees in such a very sombre aspect ? That Christianity 
is a ‘ back-number’ he does not contest. He places in the 
Victorian era ‘ the breaking of the barriers set to our imagina- 
tions by the myth of the Creation and the Fall.’ We are not 
at all clear why the doctrines which he here dismisses so 
contemptuously should be any more limiting to the imagina- 
tion than the theories—or, as Mr. Wells puts it, ‘ the realisa- 
tion ’—of development or evolution. St. Thomas Aquinas 
debated in the thirteenth century with an intellectual rigour 
far beyond the reach of Mr. Wells the philosophical possi- 
bilities of each hypothesis. If, however, imaginations were 
released as long ago as the days of the Good Queen why 
have things gone wrong? Mr. Wells’s emancipation was 
quite complete, and he tells us that, in spite of his early teach- 
ing, he was able ‘ by extraordinarily good luck’ to catch up 
‘to something like contemporaty knowledge in the course of 
a few years.’ His explanation of the troubles of the modern 
world is an ingenious one, but the difficulty is that many 
people will find it impossible to reconcile it with the facts. 
There is, according to Mr. Wells, a great body of modern 
knowledge of which the effect should be emancipating. The 
trouble is that we are prevented from assimilating it by 
certain inhibitions, to use the fashionable word, in our minds. 
There ate a number of ‘ quite incontrovertible ideas ? which 
our contemporaries cannot assimilate ‘ because in this reserved 
region their minds are already strongly occupied by idea 
systems that are incompatible with it.’ Mr. Wells, who caught 
up with contemporary knowledge in a few years, has found 
time to acquire the science of anthropology from a few books 
and naively tells us that ‘very few Christians know these 
facts.’ Visitors to the anti-God museum in what was formerly 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Leningrad will be shown by a ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion’ a Lasalle Pendulum, sus- 
pended from the dome to prove the rotundity of the world 
by its deflection. ‘This experiment,’ he gravely explains, 
‘is forbidden in Christian countries.’ There is some excuse 
for not knowing better than this in Leningrad, but there is 
none in London. Does Mr. Wells seriously imagine that 
eminent workers in the field of anthropology who are 
Christians, and in some cases clerics, are ignorant of any 
facts about the science that are known to himself? Know- 
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ledge of cannibal sacrifices is not the peculiar property of 
secularists. The statement that they have been ‘ refined at 
last into the mystery of the Mass’ is not, pace Mr. Wells, an 
‘ incontrovertible idea,’ but just a notion, and, as some of us 
think, a rather silly one. Together with this conviction that 
only ignorance can prevent other people from drawing Mr. 
Wells’s own conclusions from his smattering of scientific 
knowledge is the curious idea that it is very difficult for people 
of small means to read the most modern ideas and easy to 
read the traditional ones. A glance at the railway bookstalls 
would show him that anybody can obtain the speculations of 
Professor Freud for sixpence, and they are much more likely 
to come the way of contemporary youth than either the 
Scriptures or anything written about them. No doubt this 
‘advanced ’ literature is easier to read because the mental 
discipline required is considerably less. Mr. Wells can talk 
about a ¢abula rasa, ‘ prepared to learn.’ Anyone who has 
submitted to the discipline of philosophical thought or 
wasted his time on theology will know that a tabula rasa is 
incapable of learning. We are not concerned with those 
parts of Mr. Wells’s book in which he describes the British 
Empire in language very like that of Lord Haw Haw or with 
his acceptance of the Nazi version of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Mr. Wells is. presented to us as a ‘ master mind,’ a guide to 
humanity in its difficulties, and it seems to us that what he has 
to offer us is just the old Victorian ‘ Free Thought ’ seasoned 
with some personal prejudices of his own. ‘ The man of the 
new world order, if ever it is attained,’ he tells us, ‘ must learn 
to go right on without leaders, just as he must learn to go 
right on without God.’ Ni dieu ni maitre is an old stoty by 
now; it has not worn particularly well. We are tempted 
sometimes to suspect that Mr. Wells himself has some 
recognition of this. If he really believed the Christian 
conception of the world to be as bankrupt as he suggests, 
he might refer to it in less violent terms. The village atheist 
may be considered a little shaky in his atheism as long as he 
finds it necessary to be rude to the vicar. Mr. Wells’s present 
specific is something he calls ‘ Ecology.’ Applying himself 
to the age-old question: ‘What is man?’ He tells us: 
‘ The species man is, as we all know, one of a great series of 
species which we can speak of roughly as cerebral animals.’ 
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There is no need to speak quite so roughly. Seven centuries 
ago a philosopher said that man was the highest in the 
material order and the lowest in the spiritual. There is more 
food for profitable reflection in that one sentence than in the 
whole Wellsian corpus. 

The sombre picture drawn by Mr. Wells in his concluding 
chapter entitled ‘Decadent World’ has been sufficiently 
quoted to be very familar. We gather that, like the panorama 
presented by Marley’s ghost, all this does not represent what 
must be. It is what will be unless we adopt Mr. Wells’s plan. 
He reminds us how after the last war he and a few other 
thinkers were financed by an industrial magnate to save the 
future. As might be expected they were soon all out of step 
except Mr. Wells, and the financier fell from grace. Never- 
theless in all his successive phases the author of this book 
never loses his sense of an apostolate. He is always serious. 
The last charge that could with any fairness be brought against 
him is that of frivolity. 

We feel that it is otherwise with the other two authors 
whom we are considering. It is probable that the public for 
which they cater is inclined to cast a pitying glance on ‘ poor 
old Wells.’ Has he not already figured as one of the subjects 
in a Marxian book of Studies in a Dying Culture? Professor 
Laski can use the language of evangelicalism. He admits the 
necessity of being saved. ‘ Our civilisation,’ he writes, ‘ is 
being tested by a strain as‘great as ever led to the destruction 
of past empires. . . . If we are in the.end to survive, we must, 
above all things, bend our energies to the discovery of know- 
ledge. There is no other road to salvation.’ That is earnest 
enough, but here we have a passage from the same address 
to the London School of Economics. After the cryptic asser- 
tion that ‘ this school is old enough to have a tradition and 
young enough to have avoided dogmas,’ he proceeds : 


It works in an atmosphere that is eager only that inquiry should 
be made, and regardless of, even if it be interested in, the conclu- 
sions of the inquiry. . . . In the years that lie ahead we shall seek 
additions to knowledge as worthy as we can make them of the 
trust that has been confided to us. We shall do that, not with the 
thought or hope of impressing upon our students any special 
doctrines or convictions but, as we desire, with the power to live 
their lives more fully by reason of the ferment created in them. It 
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is our ambition to inspire in them a silent devotion to the great 
subject we serve. 


For obvious reasons most of us see the products of the 
London School of Economics in their state of ferment rather 
than engaged upon their silent devotion, but this passage 
suggests some interesting reflections. Professor Laski is par- 
ticularly anxious to make the texts of political speculators 
available. Nobody will deny the interest and value of this, 
but if ‘ the discovery of knowledge ’ is to be the only ‘ road to 
salvation,’ it seems to us that it will have to be a different kind 
of knowledge from that which Professor Laski has in mind. 
He complains that for lack of texts we do not know why 
particular thinkers thought as they did. That may be regret- 
table, but surely what concerns us much more is whether they 
thought right. We are bewildered by what seems to us the 
fundamentally frivolous attitude of those who cannot distin- 
guish between the vitally important quest for truth and the 
interesting study of the history of speculation. In this matter 
the real Marxists, for all the crudity of their philosophy and 
the violence of their methods, seem to us to have a title to 
respect which is lacking in our drawing-room Bolshevists. 
Mr. Hogben, though he suffers from the same fundamental 
frivolity, seems to be rebuking Professor Laski when he tells 
us that a hall-mark of a leisure class-culture is ‘ ostentatious 
insistence upon sheer uselessness.’ He finds that the futility 
of contemporary social studies in Britain is directly traceable 
to the dominant Platonism of the humanistic teaching of the 
older Universities, especially Oxford.’ Mr. Hogben, as we 
shall see, has his own idea of what Platonism means, but the 
comment is a fair one as applied to those who seek salvation 
in knowledge and approach it with a sceptical bias. The basic 
fact that the mind is made to know truth as the eye is made for 
sight and the ear for sound is nowhere recognised in the self- 
stultifying speculations of the Laskis. The collection to which 
the essay on The Danger of Being a Gentleman gives its title 
contains lectures delivered at various dates, and in one of 
them we have the assertion: ‘ There is no one unaware that 
a recurrence of 1914 must mean the end of civilisation.’ If 
this were anything but one of those easy phrases that are 
bandied about from time to time we might expect the author 
to bow to the logic of facts and refrain from publishing a 
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volume in which we are urged to pursue the study of political 
thought over several centuries. 

Mr. Hogben, for all his repudiation of ‘useless’ thought, 
is one of the most flippant writers of our time. He seems to 
have no doubt that high spirits and an epigrammatic turn are 
an adequate substitute for hard thinking. That he can tell us 
of services in the Cornish language in the non-existent Fal- 
mouth Cathedral would not be worth mentioning if it were 
not indicative of a general looseness of mind which is the very 
antithesis of the genuinely scientific spirit. There are times 
when his fluency leaves us wondering what he is driving at. 
After telling us that agitation for the removal of religious tests 
in the English Universities coincided with a vigorous epis- 
copal crusade against the evolutionary doctrine, he proceeds : 
‘ This circumstance is chiefly responsible for the growth of a 
movement to check the influence of the Churches on English 
educational policy and public discussion of such matters as 
the age of the earth, the spiritual value of venereal disease, 
and the personal convenience of anesthetics.’ With a flip- 
pancy to which Mr. Hogben can hardly object we can think 
of no mote appropriate comment than that of Miss Gracie 
Fields : 

It looks all right, old bean, 
But what the dickens does it mean ? 


We are again baffled when we arte told: ‘ Although 
we do not confine a man to a Bishop’s Palace with the use of 
books when he looks up a telescope and announces a new 
truth about the satellites of Jupiter, penalties for inquiry 
into forbidden topics are scarcely less discouraging than in 
former times. If he pries into the balance sheet of a great 
financial corporation and publishes the truth about it, we 
shall send him to hard labour without writing materials. 
We no longer call it heresy. Our secular theologians call it 
criminal libel.’ All this is a wild misuse of words. It was 
never heresy to look through a telescope at satellites which 
had not been seen before nor is there anything in common 
between the theological conception of heresy and the legal 
notion of criminal libel. Certainly Mr. Hogben cannot write 
as rashly about balance sheets on which other people’s 
livelihood may depend as he can about theological and 
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philosophical subjects, nor is he entitled to call any bright 
ideas which come into his head and cannot be supported in 
the witness-box ‘the truth about it.’ Anybody can throw 
argumentative half bricks at theologians in these days, but 
no theological student would be allowed without reproof to 
be as temperamental as Mr. Hogben. Like Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Hogben is concerned at the obstacles which, as he conceives 
it, prevent the rest of the world from seeing things as he does. 
His particular remedy is not ‘Ecology’ but ‘ Scientific 
Humanism.’ The obstacle is something that he calls ‘ Pla- 
tonism,’ which he seems to regard as the besetting sin of 
Christian theology. If we ate to have any regard to the 
usual meaning of words it seems necessary to point out that 
the dominant note of Christian theology, since the thirteenth 
centuty, has not been Platonic but Aristotelean. The tradi- 
tional philosophy of the Catholic Church finds its starting 
point, as does modern science, in observed facts. 

Freedom of thought is the professed desire of all our 
moderns, but we find little disposition to concede it to those 
who disagree with them. Mr. Wells and Mr. Hogben may 
not say that those who do not accept their postulates are 
* heretical ’—that would be medizval—but they accuse them 
of being ignorant or mentally deficient. We have had occa- 
sion to notice Mr. Wells’s assumption that Christians are 
ignorant of anthropology. Mr. Hogben amiably introduces 
his opinions on theology with the formula : ‘ Like all sensible 
people, I believe . . ... This does not leave much room for 
argument. 

No study of our secular saviours would be complete 
without some reference to the position the Russian experiment 
holds in their scheme of things. The latest exploits of Com- 
rade Stalin may well have caused some embarrassment and 
are sufficient to make a good many of Professor Laski’s 
speculations on war and aggression look rather foolish. 
None of the three writers under review is a professed Com- 
munist. Mr. Wells is at times almost as peppery about Karl 
Marx as he is about the Bishops. Mr. Hogben tears to pieces 
the more obvious absurdities of Marxian Hegelianism. Yet 
it is impossible to read any of these books without a feeling 
that Moscow occupies very much the same place in the minds 
of ‘ progressive thinkers’ as Rome does in those of a good 
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many non-Catholics. They reject the Papal claims but follow 
Rome rather than Canterbury on all points. Mr. Wells 
cannot forget that whatever else may be said about the 
Bolsheviks at least they are not Christians. Mr. Hogben has 
allowed himself to be persuaded that Russia has ‘ debunked ’ 
Capitalism and that ‘a backward and illiterate people, 
brutalised by the Oriental ferocity of the Czarist régime, has 
become a great nation undertaking vast constructive projects 
which put capitalist enterprise to shame.’ Mr. Hogben’s 
subject, it is fair to say, is biology, not history or economics. 

Professor Laski’s is the most curious case in this respect. 
His address on ‘Law and Justice in the Soviet Union’ 
creates that feeling of embarrassment with which one might 
witness an infatuated swain introducing into society the 
object of his devotion, whose deficiencies are painfully 
apparent to everybody but himself. Starting from the 
Marxist assumption that every legal system is simply devised 
for the protection of the privileged classes, his contention 
really is that, just as in Capitalist communities a worker has 
small chance of a verdict, so in Russia ‘ it would be difficult 
for a counter-revolutionary to prove his innocence.’ If we 
accepted this simplification we should still find it difficult to 
see why the Russian system should be supposed to be superior 
to the other. Professor Laski finds nothing abnormal in the 
fact that while a small minority of lawyers are members of 
the Communist Party all the professional judges should be. 
Nor does he seem to object to laymen correcting the trained 
judge on questions not only of fact but of law. Training for 
the law in Russia seems to be about as impressive as training 
for the army, and we find it difficult to believe that the results 
ate very different. 

Events are likely to make this kind of special pleading 
for the Soviet system less successful among our intellectual 
bright young people than it has been. We have indeed a 
suspicion that the mass of ‘ progressive’ literature under 
which the bookstalls are groaning is going to be, as Mr. 
Hogben would say, ‘ debunked’ in the days that lie before 
us. ‘For my people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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SERMON IN CRIPPLEGATE CHURCH IN 
WARTIME 


Mitton shines like a seal in the rain, 
But Cripplegate’s glass is boarded-up. 
Milton shines in his meaning plain, 

But inside the church the loving-cup 

Is flat to the taste, and the dead men sup 
On a body of Christ too easy to gain. 


Lucifer lopped from the limbs of the Lord, 
Samson, the blind strength agonised, 

Hear the smooth priest and reach for the sword 
—One in his will to wrestle with Christ, 

The other for darkness exorcised— 

To strike down the dead and rally the Word. 


Lucifer, heat the slow air with your breath ! 
Samson, heave till the stone falls in ! 

Till the light strikes true on the truth of death, 
And secular sweetness is rough with sin, 

And bare bones answer the hollow within 
With rattling rumour of what is beneath. 


Break this poor dream of Heaven here won, 
With empty November and Christmas-to-come 
And Spring beyond with the false new sun 
And the Son dying ; and flesh the sum 

Of impossible wills. Let air be dumb 

For a while, and the visible Church be none. 


L. AARONSON. 
November, 1939. 
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POPE’S ‘IMITATIONS OF HORACE’? 


THE long awaited rehabilitation of Pope’s reputation as a 
poet is now at hand. In other words, the Pope racket has 
started. For some years now a number of professional 
scholars of English literature, resentful of the demands made 
by serious poetry, have concentrated on the eighteenth 
century, and have pursued the study of the Neo-classical 
period, not as a stimulating welter of ideas in action, but as a 
pleasing resting place from the Muses’ ardour. The quarrel 
is an ancient one. It is the conflict between Classic and 
Romantic, or, as some might put it more strongly, between 
Pope and Poetry. Dr. Johnson, at the end of his Life of Pope, 
very prettily begged the question : 


If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circum- 
scribe poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the 
definer, though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not 
easily be made. 


Coleridge mote wisely reduced the problem to fundamentals 


It has, I doubt not, occurred often to many of my auditors, as 
well as to myself, when the conversation has turned on literature, 
to hear it asked, whether we think Mr. Pope a great poet—the 
offence and shock given to many—the dispute warm—the dis- 
putants leave off with but a mean opinion of each other—yet never 
thought that the dispute was strictly preposterous, /.¢., began at the 
wrong end, and that each should have first ascertained what the 
other understood by the word Poefry. 


An earliet attempt at rehabilitation was made during the less 
propitious Romantic period, and the poets took sides. Byron’s 
coldness towards Keats was due to his feeling that Keats was 
one of the anti-Pope gang. Coleridge made the rejoinder, 
‘If Pope was a Poet, as Lord Byron swears, then Dryden, I 

1 Alexander Pope. Imitations of Horace. Edited by John Butt, (Methuen, 155.) 
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admit, was a vety great Poet.’ Since then the pendulum has 
swung right over. Dryden has come back with Mr. T. S. 
Eliot as his sponsor. Pope has returned under the guardian- 
ship of Miss Edith Sitwell, and a neo-neo-classic age in- | 
augurated. 

As a symptom Pope is exceedingly important in his own 
day, revealing the critical and creative temperature of an age 
in which the counters and catchwords are ‘ wit,’ ‘ native’ 
and ‘the universal,’ when the cabinet of critics includes 
Aristotle and Horace, Boileau and Rapin, and his rehabilita- 
tion to-day is as instructive as the precedent ‘ come-back ’ of 
early and late Baroque in Donne and Restoration Drama. As 
a resting place in the moving panorama of ‘ taste’ the sup- 
planting of Donne by Pope-as a fashion of the mind is of 
some significance, above all as it is reflected in this volume 
by the Second and Fourth Satires of Donne ‘ versified’ by 
Pope. (It would have been valuable to have had for com- 
parison the neglected Third Satire ‘ versified’ by Parnell.) 
Part of the problem lies in the attitude of Pope and his age 
to the ‘true wit’ of Donne and his fellows. Pope was 
exercised about this, as Shakespeare was earlier exercised 
about the relation of ‘ wit’ and ‘ will,’ was worried by the 
‘ metaphysical style ’ of Donne, and the aberrations of Crashaw 
and Cowley. ‘ Donne had no imagination, but as much wit, 
I think, as any writer can possibly have.’ His schoolmasterly 
correction of Donne’s satires does not ease his mind. We 
see how weak his rival position is, from the early comment in 
a letter to Wycherley, ‘ True wit, I believe, may be defined a 
justness of thought and a facility of expression,’ to the 
memorable paraphrase of a platitude in Boileau, 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 


and we see how excellent, in its own right, as a different thing 
entirely, is his retuning of Donne’s couplets. The relation 
is almost exactly, in chronology and nature, that of Van- 
brugh’s rendering of Inigo Jones’s mansion, side by side in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The poems in this volume provide perhaps the best 
material of any in the Pope canon for an estimate of Pope’s 
achievement, by the test of his own standards. Everything 
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is imitation, variations on a theme, a new expression of what 
had previously been attempted, the quintessence of his own 
theory. The apostle of correctness and finish is here observed 
with two satires of Donne’s before him, and for one of them 
with an early draft of his re-working, hitherto unprinted, 
discovered by Mr. Norman Ault in one of those manuscript 
miscellany volumes in the British Museum in which the 
political and satirical taste of the age is so well displayed. He 
is seen with certain satires and epistles of Horace as ground- 
work for his embellishments, and in one fortunate instance, 
also discovered by Mr. Ault, with the much corrected manu- 
script in Pope’s hand of his imitation of the ninth ode of 
Horace’s fourth book. Only one thing is needed to complete 
the story, the ‘ polished ’ version, never executed, of ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ which Atterbury urged him to attempt. 

The Twickenham edition proposes to replace the standard 
Elwin and Courthope edition of 1871-1889 in ten volumes. 
It is to be in six volumes. The present by the general editor 
devotes 400- pages to the Imitations of Horace and other 
satires, another is to contain the Pastoral poetry and the 
‘Essay on Criticism,’ another ‘ The Rape of the Lock’ with 
certain other poems, yet another the ‘ Ethic Epistles,’ a fifth 
is to be devoted to ‘ The Dunciad,’ and a sixth to ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems.’ The edition will be far from complete as a 
collection of Pope’s writings, since the letters, occupying one- 
half of Elwin and Courthope, are excluded. Their definitive 
edition by Professor George Sherburn is one of the most 
eagerly awaited desiderata of eighteenth-century scholarship. 
The translations of Homer’s ‘Iliad’ and that of the 
‘ Odyssey’ ate not to be included, and must be sought in 
Professor Boynton’s magnificent one-volume American 
edition which will still be indispensable, and which, inci- 
dentally, does not appear in Mr. Butt’s bibliography. The 
ptose is being finely collected and edited in another edition 
by Mr. Norman Ault. 


Mr. Butt has many merits as an editor, and would have 
many mote if he did not deliberately limit his activities. The 
task he sets himself is one of factual elucidation, and his 
picture of the political background is careful and helpful. 
His annotations are fuller and more to the point than those of 
any previous editor, and his illumination of Pope’s borrow- 
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ings, imitations and parallels goes far to give us the material 
fot an adequate study of this essential aspect of Pope’s art. 
His biographical appendix gives many valuable, if unequal, 
sketches of contemporaries mentioned or alluded to in the 
poems, and he is the first editor to make a serious attempt to 
use Pope’s letters to illustrate the poetry. The grave fear is 
that such rich annotation, as if of Holy Writ, might be 
regarded, with some justice, as a kind of editorial ‘ inflation.’ 
Sometimes he is betrayed by his genetosity to a friend ot 
colleague, as in the borrowed note on Aphra Behn, which is 
sheer nonsense, or when he quotes from a school edition 


concerning Dryden’s triplets, when he might have used the 
more relevant comment of Swift on the same matter : 


What they call a triplet, which was a vicious way of riming 
wherewith Dryden abounded and was imitated by all the bad 
versifyers in Charles the 2nd’s reign. Dryden, though my near 
relation, is one I have often blamed as well as pityed. He was 
poor and in great hast to finish his plays, because by them he 
chiefly supported his family, and this made him so very incorrect. 
He liquise brought in the Alexandrine verse at the end of his 
triplets. I was so angry at these corruptions that above 24 years 
ago I banished them all by one triplet with the Alexandrian upon a 
very ridiculous subject. I absolutely did prevayl with Mr. Pope 
and Gay and Dr. Young and one or two more to reject them. Mr- 
Pope never used them till he translated Homer, which was too 
long a work to be so very exact in, and I think in one or two of his 
last poems he hath, out of lazyness, done the same thing, though 
very seldom. 


The edition is a work of piety, designed to remove the nasty 
taste of Elwin and Courthope’s ungentlemanly treatment of 
the Hero, and there is a suspicion that evidence from Pope’s 
enemies is not to be admitted, and that awkward comments, 
if not exactly suppressed, are at any rate glossed over. So 
valuable is the evidence obtained from Pope’s own letters 
that one is surprised to find, in a short account of William 
Kent, the landscape gardener, architect and artist, ‘ Some 
letters which have survived (Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd Report, 
p- 19) show that he was on terms of considerable intimacy 
with Pope at this time (1738).’ The edition, according to the 
preface, is designed for ‘the common reader.’ Surely the 
common reader should not be expected to consult the 
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unwieldy early folios of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s reports, when the editor could so easily have 
quoted, for his instruction and delight, the two short relevant 


passages : 
Pope is very busy ; he last night came to me about 8 o’clock, 
in liquor, and would have more wine. 


and 


My service to Mr. Bethell, and tell him his friend, Pope, is the 
greatest glutton I know. He now talks of the many good things 
he can make; he told me of a soup that must be seven hours a 
making ; he dined with Mr. Murray and Lady Betty, and was very 
drunk last Sunday night. 

One of the greatest losses to English literary scholarship 
was the recent death of Dr. R. B. McKerrow, editor of The 
Review of English Studies (the only journal in this country 
wholly devoted to serious research in English literature), 
editor of the monumental edition of Nashe’s prose, and editor 
of the new Oxford Shakespeare, which, alas, had not advanced 
beyond a brilliant volume of Prolegomena. His last task was 
to write, wisely and pertinently, on the presentation of 
literary research. This appeared after Mr. Butt’s volume, 
but the standards there laid down are of the highest import- 
ance for the technique of editing. Three observations may 
not be amiss. The first is a matter of clarity. Mr. Butt refers 
to the vogue of Donne in Pope’s day. 


Jonson, the publisher, considered that there was sufficient 
demand for a new edition of the poems in 1719; and fifteen of 
them are found in Dryden’s Miscellany, the most popular and repre- 
sentative anthology of the period, re-issued for the fifth time in 
1727. 

It is true that an edition appeared in 1719, but the rest is not 
clear. Are we to suppose that Dryden, who attacked Donne 
in 1693, included a group of Donne’s poems in his anthology ? 
Is the ‘general reader’ expected to know that Dryden’s 
Miscellany was not an anthology at all, but a series of volumes, 
rather like Georgian Poetry, giving new poetry by contemporary 
authors, and that it did not become an anthology until the 
fourth edition in 1716, long after Dryden’s death, when the 
contents were extended to include Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘ Il 
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Penseroso,’ and ‘ Lycidas,’ poetry by Ben Jonson, some 
traditional ballads and a translation from the Scandinavian, as 
well as a batch of Donne’s poems, possibly as a ‘ try-out’ 
anticipating the edition of 1719 ? 

The second is a more serious matter. The preface some- 
what surprisingly says : 

The readings of Pope’s manuscripts have been omitted from 

the textual notes. . . . These readings belong to the unformed, 
pre-natal history of the poems. They had definitely been rejected 
as unsatisfactory. Our chief regret in omitting them is that we 
have not catered for the student of poetical origins ; the common 
reader, we think, will be sufficiently occupied with the printed 
variants. 
Surely, important as it is to trace the consecutive growth of a 
romantic poet’s imagination, with a poet of a type whose 
task was, as Keats put it, ‘to smooth, inlay, and clip, and 
fit,’ an apostle of correctness, it is doubly necessary to show 
what was rejected and finally chosen. The matter is made 
worse when we are given a photograph of a ‘ Page from 
Pope’s autograph MS.,’ with the solemn comment : 


A textual apparatus might be devised to carry the manuscript 
changes, but it is doubtful whether anything could be satisfactory 
short of the treatment which Aldis Wright gave to the Trinity 
College manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems. 


Well, why not? The model is admittedly there, scores of 
editors have done it without making a fuss, there is only one 
page of manuscript in question, nobody should be more 
competent to read Pope’s handwriting than the General 
Editor himself, the variations are instructive, and the common 
reader will get something of what he has paid for. It is a 
regrettable decision, for there is an ethics of editing as well as 
a technique, and this is a matter in which an editor cannot, by 
a mere disclaimer, abrogate his responsibilities. The third 
point is perhaps trivial and unfortunate. The common reader, 
in the face of so much learning, may well pause before the 
famous line here printed : 


Yet let me ‘ slap ’ this Bug with gilden wings. 


and wonder whether this is the sacred text restored, or the 
kind of unhappy oversight which may happen to the best of 
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editors. Our Universities are beginning to treat these 
problems seriously, and are establishing schools for editors. 
It is to be hoped that the General Editor will maintain 
discipline among his team, and justify this attempt to supply 
a definitive successor to Elwin and Courthope. 


J. Isaacs. 
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SOME NOTES ON BERLIOZ’S ‘ BENVENUTO 
CELLINI’ 


SoME months ago the French Radio Orchestra, under its 
conductor, D. E. Inghelbrecht, performed large excerpts 
from Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. Listening, it seemed strange 
that a work so rich in ideas, and of such beauty, should have 
been, for so long, completely ignored. There is no need to 
claim a place for it in the customary repertoire of the world’s 
opera-houses ; but this admittedly flawed masterpiece surely 
deserves as much popularity as, shall we say, Boris Godunov, 
which, incidentally, it resembles in form. One is no less a 
masterpiece—and no mote flawed—than the other. 

The romantic attitudinising of Berlioz’s early life—in 
middle age he became the most cynical and introspective of 
men—is in a great measure responsible for the exaggerated 
limelight which has been cast on the man himself, to the 
detriment of the proper appreciation of his creative work. 
Wagner was assuredly no less an egotist than Berlioz, but he 
was not responsible for volumes of soul-searching self- 
revelation in which, for example, Berlioz’s physical reactions 
to listening to music, good and bad, are set out in almost 
pathological detail. So much self-indulgence, so much 
adoration of the ego, in fact such brazen romanticism embar- 
rasses us to-day, but must have made good reading in the age 
of Chateaubriand, de Vigny and Hugo. Romain Rolland 
has admirably put it that Berlioz was the ‘ very incarnation of 
the romantic genius : an unbridled power, unconscious of the 
path it is following.’ Besides, Berlioz had the gift of the pen 
and it is due more to the fact that he wrote so much about 
himself than to his activities in the musical world of his time— 
he was, for the greater part of his life, a leading critic and, 
according to all reports, certainly one of the greatest 
conductors the world has known—that the greatness of a 
very large proportion of his creative output has been obscured. 
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Benvenuto Cellini is a good example of the unjustified neglect 
of some of Berlioz’s best work. Composition was begun 
on it in 1834, when three movements of Harold in Italy had 
already been written. One of the composer’s two librettists, 
Auguste Barbier, tells us that it was at first planned as a 
dramma serioso in four parts and that the actual libretto, an 
‘opera semi-seria,’ is but an episode from the first part. 
Even then it was considered too unwieldy for the Opéra 
Comique to accept ; undeterred, Berlioz proceeded with the 
composition and was rewarded, early in 1837, by an acceptance 
from the Paris Opéra, although he had to await the production 
of two full-length operas by Niedermayer 1 and Halévy before 
Benvenuto Cellini could be given. ‘The opera was finished in 
1837 and produced in September, 1838; it had four per- 
formances before being withdrawn. As Berlioz himself has 
said, the failure of Benvenuto Cellini closed the doors of the 
Opéra to him for the rest of his life. Since then, apart from 
a few performances under Inghelbrecht at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées in 1913, the work has received no stage 
performance in France. Liszt wholeheartedly championed 
Berlioz’s works in general, and Benvenuto Cellini in particular, 
and he was instrumental in bringing about the successful 
German production at Weimar in 1852. In the course of 
an interesting correspondence between Liszt and Berlioz 
preceding this event, important alterations were made in 
both the music and the libretto (which was translated into 
German by Peter Cornelius, composer of the Barber of Baghdad) 
under Liszt’s own supervision; the opera quickly became 
popular in Germany and entered the repertory of no less 
than twenty towns. It gives us something to think about to 
read Liszt’s opinion in 1854 that ‘ Bemenuto Cellini, with the 
exception of the Wagner operas—and the two should never be 
put into comparison with one another (the italics are ours)—is the 
most important, original musical dramatic work of art that 
the last twenty years have to show’; Liszt was perhaps in a 
better position than any other man has ever been to judge the 
respective merits of the creative genius of Wagner and 
Berlioz. Following the triumph of the first Weimar produc- 
tion, Benvenuto Cellini was given in Italian at Covent Garden, 
but had to be withdrawn after a single performance. Berlioz, 


1 Auber, according to J. H. Elliott. 
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in the Memoirs, puts the chief blame for the failure on a cabal, 
but it seems likely (as Mr. W. J. Turner has pointed out in his 
book on the composer) that a contributory cause was the utter 
inability of an audience steeped in the Italian opera of the time 
to appreciate the strikingly original genius of Berlioz’s music. 
The work has not been heard since in England. 

The famous French writer, Alfred de Vigny, took a large 
part in the shaping of the libretto and, in the preface, Barbier 
relates how Berlioz suggested that de Vigny should write 
the libretto, but that pressure of work obliged him to decline 
it; instead, he delegated Léon de Wailly to do so and the 
latter took Barbier himself as collaborator. Nevertheless, 
de Vigny took an important part in the collaboration, and, 
until the very eve of the first production, the ‘ book’ was 
announced as being his. Berlioz had a keener sense of the 
dramatic than any of his librettists and it is known that most 
of the improvements which were made for Weimar were due 
tohim. It is generally held that the chief cause for the failure 
of Benvenuto Cellini to gain recognition is the feebleness of the 
libretto. This is where the misunderstanding has arisen. 
In its original form, admittedly somewhat unwieldy, certain 
scenes did not lend themselves particularly well to musical 
continuity, but, even so, the libretto as such was considerably 
better than the usual affair of the Paris Opéra at that time. 
What did cause it to fall flat was the realism of its language. 
The public was shocked by a style which, to us, seems refresh- 
ingly natural and sympathetically ironical; it was incon- 
ceivable for example that one of the characters, on going out, 
should demand his ‘ walking stick and hat’! Having said 
this much, it must be admitted that, as an opera, Cellini does 
lack a certain dramatic continuity and that the various 
‘tableaux’ have little ot no connecting links. This, however, 
should not detract present-day audiences, who gladly accept 
a makeshift stage production of the series of tableaux which 
is the Damnation de Faust. In sum, in its present form, the 
libretto of Benvenuto Cellini is no worse and the music better 
than that of many a work which is now in the repertoire of 
the world’s opera houses. 

The music of Benvenuto Cellini presents a rather different 
problem: like many of Berlioz’s works on a large scale it is 
of very irregular quality and, for this reason, would require 
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some cutting in order ever to become popular with the public 
at large. Nevertheless, it is well worth bringing to light 
because it contains some of the composet’s best work, in 
which his qualities of gallic vivacity and romantic impetuosity 
are well displayed. Without entering into any great detail, 
the score of the work is so little known that it might be of 
interest to touch on certain of the vivid features in which it is 
so fertile. 

The first act is, on the whole, the least inspired of the 
three, boasting a perfect example of an ornate and quite 
uninspired cavatina. However, this is preceded by a ‘ Chorus 
of Maskers’ (invisible) rather in the style of the soldiers’ 
chorus from the Damnation of Faust, and containing some 
extremely effective modulations (notably towards the end, 
the sudden occurrence of a soft D minor chord following on 
an E major section on the words ‘de profundis’). The 
well-known cor-anglais andante from the Carnaval Romain 
overture appears in this act, beginning on the words ‘O 
Teresa, vous que j’aime plus que ma vie,’ sung by Cellini, 
then taken up by Teresa and, lastly, as a duet in canon form, 
the two voices uniting for the descent in thirds which, in 
the overture, is on muted strings. As is well known, the 
second half of this theme appears in a much earlier work of 
Berlioz—the cantata C/eopdétre of 1829, a Prix de Rome attempt 
whose harmonic boldness scandalised the judges of the Paris 
Conservatoire. The pursuit by the neighbours of Cellini’s 
tival, Fieramosca, and his subsequent ejection from Teresa’s 
house to the accompaniment of buckets of cold water, an 
episode with a certain resemblance to Beckmesser’s drubbing 
in Act II of Meistersinger, caused Berlioz to write a high- 
spitited finale to that act, terminating in a characteristic 
headlong a//egro of great zest. 

The eatly part of the second act would not suffer by 
cutting, as it contains much conventional music like Cellini’s 
aria ‘La gloire était ma seule idole. The ‘Chorus of 
Chisellers ’ has a typical Berliozian melodic turn but recurs 
monotonously through several pages. With Fieramosca’s 
lively ‘ Ah, qui pourrait me résister ?’, an amusingly pompous 
aria di bravura, the interest revives, and the remainder of this 
act, consisting of the carnival scene, is throughout of the first 
water. Repeated trombone flourishes alternate with the 
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rushing woodwind figure which occurs in the last few bars 
of the andante of the Carnaval Romain overture. As in the 
overture, the latter leads directly into the Sa/tarello rhythm, 
the ‘ Cheeur des Bateleurs’ calling the people to the show : 






Vere vente, penple de Romeeuts enkintre du outta 
to which the ‘ Cheeur du Peuple Romain’ replies : 









5 AL ah. Arayo ~ Araco, brass, frase | 


The well-known themes are magnificently effective in their 
original choral form. The show itself—‘ The Pantomime 
of King Midas, or the Asses’ Ears ’—is a pungent satire on 
Rossinian operatic convention on which Berlioz had good 
reason to vent his wrath. It is mimed throughout and con- 
tains two ‘ numbers "—the Arietta of Harlequin on a Theme 
for cor anglais with pizzicato string accompaniment (used in 
the overture) and the Cavatina of Pasquatello, a gem of 
patody in which the tuba disports itself in an elaborately 
ornate coloratura melody. Balducci? recognises himself in the 
disguise of the player king and rushes furiously at the impro- 
vised stage. Meanwhile, profiting by this diversion, Cellini 
and his friend Ascanio, disguised as monks, approach Teresa 
to execute the planned abduction, but Fieramosca (who had 
overheard the plan in Act I) with his hireling, Pompeo, 
similarly dressed, approaches a puzzled Teresa on the other 
side. Confusion leads to chaos, chaos to tumult, as 
Fieramosca, challenged by Cellini, flees, leaving Pompeo to 
fight the duel. The surprise of the crowd and its excitement 
are conveyed musically by a breathless crescendo culminating 
in a long chord in which a typical Berliozian modulation 
expresses perfectly the crowd’s horror and consternation 
when Pompeo is slain (he is in monk’s gatb). The act closes 
amidst pandemonium in the course of which Cellini makes 
good his escape and Fieramosca is arrested in his place—a 
truly French piece of comic relief. This remarkable scene 


2 Teresa’s father. 
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is unequalled in Berlioz’s works and may be ranked with the 
closing scene of the second act of Meistersinger for its sustained 
musical inspiration and lucidity in polyphonic writing. Here, 
incidentally, occurs the passage, ‘ Assassiner un capucin . . . 
un camaldule, ah, c’est infame!’, the theme of which, as 
Ernest Newman has pointed out in his annotations to the 
Memoirs, Berlioz was using for the third time: in the Resurrexit 
of 1825 for the so-called Saint Roch Mass, in the Tuba Mirum 
of the Requiem and here. 

The third act opens with the chisellers retiring to Cellini’s 
foundry the morning after the carnival. A sad and discon- 
solate impression is given by soft echoes of their chorus in 
the minor and transformed into a kind of dirge. (Compare 
this with the same treatment of the Trojan march towards 
the end of Les Troyens a Carthage when Aeneas has taken leave 
of Dido). A melancholy ‘ Chanson des Matelots ’ for chorus 
precedes Ascanio’s entry. He tries to console Teresa in a 
song in six-eight, with an irresistible lilt, which would 
assuredly become very popular if it were at all known. There 
follows a characteristic example of Berlioz’s power of suggest- 
ing an immediate change of mood. In a very short number 
of bars he has created, with complete naturalness, an entirely 
different atmosphere—we might almost call it quick sketching. 
Ascanio’s song is hardly finished when a chorus of monks is 
heard (on reiterated notes) interspersed with Teresa’s and 
Ascanio’s prayer for Cellini’s safe return ; this contains some 
very beautiful modulations. Berlioz tells us in the Memoirs 
how, when only sixteen, he was ‘ unspeakably affected ’ by the 
chanting of the litanies ; this peculiarity, no doubt, accounts 
for the frequent appearance of religious chanting in his works. 
As well as here, we find it in the Sancta Maria passage of the 
Damnation and in the funeral procession in Romeo and Juliet. 
Thete is great rejoicing at Cellini’s safe return; he relates 
how he fled under cover of night when the guns of the 
Castello Sant’ Angelo had given the signal for the moccoli® 
to be extinguished. The eminent Berliozian authority, 
Julien Tiersot, in a series of articles in the Ménestrel (1904 and 
1905), has drawn attention to an interesting point of com- 
parison between Tannhiuser’s Rome narration and Cellini’s 
story of his escape. Both fall into a faint—Tannhauser : 


* Carnival lanterns. 
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‘Da sank ich in Vernichtung dumpf darnieder . . . die 
Sinne schwanden mir... .’ Cellini: ‘Tout haletant de 
fatigue et d’émoi, le coeur me manque, et le sol fuit sous 
moi... .’ The resemblance continues in their relation of 
how they came back to their senses. Tannhduser: ‘ Als ich 
erwacht auf dden Platze lagerte die Nacht, von fern her 
ténten frohe Gnadenlieder. . . .? Cellini: “ Quand je repris 
usage de mes sens, les toits luisaient aux blancheurs de 
Paurote, les cogs chantaient....’ Stranger still, however, 
is the coincidence of the musical phrase. In Tannhauser’s 
narration the long silence which follows the climax is broken 
by the following theme played by the flute : 





In Benvenuto, overt a typically Berliozian violin tremolo, the 
flute has this : 





There could be no better example of the manner in which 
composers of opera have unconsciously made use of the same 
phrases to express certain sentiments. As M. Tiersot points 
out, the coincidence is all the more remarkable because there 
are extremely few similar points of contact in the works of 
these two great contemporaries. 

Undoubtedly the remainder of the act is generally of lower 


musical value ; the entrance of the Cardinal is accompanied 
by the somewhat insipid trombone theme by which he is 


represented in the Ce//ini overture. This same theme is 
heard again during the Cardinal’s aria, this time with a heavy 
brass accompaniment, giving an impression of considerable 
weight and ponderousness. There is a sudden flash of 
inspiration in the very dramatic scene where Cellini, on being 
told that another shall complete the statue he has neglected, 
makes to destroy the mould. The Cardinal, a true Maecenas, 
assents to Cellini’s demands that he shall be permitted to 
finish the work with his own hand, that he shall obtain a 
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free pardon and that he shall marry Teresa. But the work 
must be done by the same evening or Cellini will hang. The 
Cardinal goes into the workshop to watch Cellini get busy. 
Here Cellini is given a conventional tenor’s song Sur ds 
monts, which resembles Nature immense in the romantic hero’s 
attitude of wishing he were in any other place but his present 
one; but Cellini’s aria is not in the same class as Faust’s. 
The last number is headed La Fonte; the great activity on 
the stage is matched by a martial theme in trombones with a 
bustling semiquaver accompaniment to represent the casting 
of the statue (we are tempted to compare this musical figure 
with that in the first of Siegfried’s forging songs, but the 
resemblance is only superficial). From now on, the music 
is more remarkable for its energy and vitality than for its 
inspiration. A dramatic crisis is reached when there is not 
enough metal left to complete the cast; Cellini prays for 
inspiration and then orders his friends to follow his example 
and throw all his masterpieces in the foundry. At last the 


casting is finished ; Cellini breaks the mould and the Perseus 
appears, incandescent. The Cardinal keeps his promise, and 


all exult, including Fieramosca, who now considers Cellini 
the finest fellow in the world. 


Jacques Bornorr. 
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NOTES ON LERMONTOV 
(ON THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH) 


WHEN we consider his life, we shall, above all, bear in mind 
the striking fact that he was only twenty-seven years old 
when he was killed in a duel. The author of the most melo- 
dious verses in Russian lyrical poetry, the only authentic 
follower of Pushkin, who exercised a direct influence on the 
composition of Leo Tolstoy, had just left adolescence behind 
when his work was so brutally interrupted. We deplore the 
premature end of Pushkin, who died before he reached his 
fortieth year. But what is it in comparison with the end of 
Lermontov? This astounding young man wrote in thirteen 
years (considering the fact that his Juvenilia embraces the 
years from fourteen to twenty) 400 lyrical poems, twenty- 
five long poems, five plays and seven novels, of which some 
are incontestable masterpieces. Even on a reader not par- 
ticularly well acquainted with Russian letters, this cold 
enumeration produces the effect of a miracle. One cannot 
help feeling a pang at the thought that we owe The Demon, 
Valerik, The Death of a Poet, The Masked Ball and Hero of Our 
Times to the pen of a poet who had only known three or 
four years of maturity. 

According to a long-standing family tradition, the 
Lermontovs descended from a Scottish batd, Thomas, alias 
the ‘ Rhyme-maker,’ consecrated to poetry by a witch who 
introduced: him also to the secrets of black magic. Mikhail 
Lermantov particularly cherished this legend, but was equally 
attached to another one that made him out a member of the 
Spanish family of the Dukes Lerma. All that history tells us 
is that the poet was a descendant of the Scottish knight 


Lermont, who was taken prisoner by the Russians at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century when he was fighting 
as a mercenary in the Polish army. 
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Lermontov’s mother was a gentle, fragile woman who 
died very young when her son was only three years old. 
The memory he retained of her throughout his life was tender 
and confused. 


When I was three I often heard a song which made me cry, 
the memory of it has vanished, but I feel that were I to hear it 
to-day it would have exactly the same effect on me. It was a song 
my mother sang. [This note is made by the poet’s hand in one of 
his school copy-books.] 


Adored by his grandmother, who took charge of him after 
his mother’s death, he had, nevertheless, a deeply sad child- 
hood. An undiagnosed disease tormented him for several 
years and left him with rickets from which he suffered all 
his life. He started early the habit of solitary meditations 
and reveries. There are more notes found in his early 
copy-books : 


I remember a dream I had when I was eight. It made an 
ineradicable impression on my mind. I went for a drive one day 
about the same time and was overtaken by a storm. I can remember 
a small cloud which looked like a cloak in tatters. It moved along 
the sky as quick as lightning. I can see it to-day as though it was 
at this moment before my eyes. . . . When I was small I loved 
watching the moon follow the clouds who, like knights in 
armour, assembled around her. One might have taken them for 
knights, overcome with jealousy and anxiety, escorting Armida. 


He brilliantly completed his studies in the preparatory 
school, and then in the University of Moscow, where he was 
in the company of Turgenev, Herzen, Bielinsky. After a 
quarrel with a professor incapable of appreciating the wide 
knowledge which the young student derived from assiduous 
reading at home, Lermontov suddenly left the university and 
entered the Officers’ School of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Guard. But he never deserted literary work. 

With all this heavy burden of reading in him (he read in 
French, Russian, English, German, and begun in his child- 
hood), he lived as much in society and in places of entertain- 
ment at St. Petersburg as in the imaginary world of Pushkin, 
Byron and Schiller. The first sketches of his most astonishing 
works belong to that period. 
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Here is a testimony of an intimate friend of Lermontov’s : 


The greater part of his works attributed to these years (1829- 
1833) are filled with scepticism, despair, morbidity, while in reality 
these sentiments were far from being expressive of his real state of 
mind. He had a joyful nature, was sociable, particularly happy in 
the society of women, was an assiduous theatre-goer, went to 
parties, masquerades. He never knew privation or grave trouble. 
His grandmother worshipped him and could refuse him nothing. 
He was the adored child of his family and of every group of people 
which he came across. From where, then, the despair and the 
morbidity ? Was it a mask donned for purposes of attraction ? 
Disenchantment, Byronism were in the fashion then. . . . 

. .. As a student he fell passionately in love with Varvara 
Lopukhina, a charming, intelligent and exceptionally attractive 
young woman, and an exalted, ardent, poetical character. I can 
remember well even now the caressing and luminous expression of 
her eyes. She was only 15 or 16 years old. We who were still 
mere children, loved to tease her, but she with her angelic heart 
never nourished any grievance. . . . Lermontov’s sentiments 
towards her were spontaneous and at the same time deep, genuine 
and as far as one knows remained the same all his life. Anyway 
this love could in no way throw a shadow on his life. . . . 


He was ‘ Byronic,’ but also knew well and deeply admired 
Shakespeare. Here is an entry from a letter to his aunt in 
1831: 


My dear Aunt, I am intervening for the defense of Shakespeare’s 
honour. It is precisely in Hamlet that he is great. It is in Hamlet 
above all that he is the real Shakespeare, that immense genius 
penetrating powerfully into the recesses of the human heart, into 
the laws of destiny, the incomparable Shakespeare! Unfortunately 
you are reading not a translation of him, but a wicked and clumsy 
adaptation of the play by Dueis, who, to satisfy the sugary taste of 
the French, incapable of grasping the sublime and conform with their 
stupid regulations, has altered the movement of the tragedy by 
sacrificing many scenes, essential from the artistic point of view. 
To think that this is the stuff produced in our theatres ! 


In November, 1834, Lermontov, twenty yeats of age, was 
promoted cornet of the Guard Hussars. He then plunged 
into St. Petersburg society and, though despising it intensely, 
he submitted to its charms. The development of his senti- 
mental intrigue with Catherine Sushkov belongs to that 
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period. Her celebrated memoirs, although not free from 
fatuity and exaggeration, abound in precious details about the 
poet and the people that surrounded him. This is, in a few 
wotds, the story that Lermontov’s enemies never failed to 
make use of in order to tarnish his reputation, The affair 
started in Moscow. They were not happy. The beauty of 
Moscow ballrooms did not take too seriously the courting 
of the young student, whose passionate declarations in prose 
and verse failed to keep her away from the assiduousness of 
her other admirers. Cruel and flirtatious, she never missed 
an occasion to humiliate the amorous youth. In St. Peters- 
burg the rdles were reversed. The brilliant Guards officer, 
confident of his social successes, found no difficulty in setting 
fire to the imagination of the one who had once spurned him ; 
he used this to prevent her marriage with Varvara 
Lopukhina’s brother and, to put an end to the intrigue, sent 
her an anonymous letter to the meeting-place chosen for their 
elopement in which he depicted himself in the most despicable 
colouts. The next day he presented himself in person at the 
unfortunate young woman’s house to tell her that he had 
never really loved her. 

He was playing with great skill his part of a St. Petersburg 
Byron. 

His real attitude towards Varvara Lopukhina was 
entirely different. She married towards the end of 1835. 
He was playing chess when the news was brought to him. 
His face became deadly pale and he was unable to conceal his 
misery. The turmoil of the social life of which he believed 
himself to be a slave was unable to make him forget his first 
love. 

The years went by; the young officer continued to shine 
at patties. Officers’ debauches, love affairs and noisy caval- 
cades went their course. But this did not represent the whole 
of his life. He went on strenuously with his literary work 
and buried himself in books, much to the astonishment of his 
companions of pleasure. 

Pushkin died, killed in a duel on January 29th, 1837, by 
the Frenchman d’Anthés. This event came as a great shock 
to Lermontov, whose cult of the elder poet was ardent. The 
circumstances of this death, strangely similar to the one 
which fate was reserving for him, roused in him a violent 
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reaction. His poem The Death of a Poet was the direct 
expression of it. Written on the very day of the event, these 
verses did not only reveal the intense emotion of the disciple, 
but also his profound attachment to the liberal ideas that 
animated the best representatives of his generation. Ler- 
montov was at the time still quite unknown as a poet. 
Pushkin’s death marks the dawn of his glory. A contem- 
porary has left a moving description of that historical day : 


Pushkin’s death awakened St. Petersburg from its apathy. . . . 
Crowds of pedestrians, people arriving in carriages, besieged the 
house of the dead man : cabs were hailed with one laconic sentence : 
‘To Pushkin’s,’ and they proceeded there without a moment’s 
hesitation. All sections of society considered it their duty to kneel 
down before the body of the poet. . . . The verses composed by 
Lermontov the day before were spread in thousands of copies, 
read and learnt by heart. . . . 


The ‘incendiary’ poem made its way to the palace of 
the Emperor and its author paid a heavy price for this sudden 
glory. He was arrested, tried by military law and sentenced 
to be transferred to an infantry provincial regiment. He 
arranged to be moved to the active army in the Caucasus, 
and participated in operations undertaken against revolting 
natives. 

After a time he was reinstated in his old regiment and 
returned to St. Petersburg. In a letter to Maria Lopukhina, 
Varvata’s sister, he describes this period as follows : 


For one month I was the fashion. . . . All this world which I 
did not spare in my epigrams showers flatteries upon me. The 
prettiest women beg for poems and boast of them as of trophics. 
There was'a time when, neophyte that I was, I searched to be 
admitted into this society,—I failed. Now all doors are open to me 
not as to a beggar, but as to someone who has conquered his 
rights. I awaken curiosity, people bow down before me. . . . The 
women who only entertain celebrities ask me to come to their 
houses, since now I too belong to the lions. Yes, your Michael, 
your old friend of whom you did not even suspect the mane! 
Admit that all this may go to the head, but happily my natural 
laziness is getting the upper hand and I am beginning to find it all 
rather tiresome. . . . 
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In February, 1840, he fought a duel with the son of the 
French Ambassador, Monsieur de Barante, following a 
sentimental intrigue. He was put to arrest again, and it was 
during his time in the military prison that the great critic 
Bielinsky came to see him and was inspired with a reverence 
for him—‘ suddenly realising my own nothingness,’ as he said 
himself. In April Lermontov was again deported to the 
Caucasus, where he spent all the summer of 1840 on the battle- 
field, giving proof of an incredible courage, as though 
deliberately seeking death. With a detachment of some forty 
desperadoes under his orders he scouted at the head of the 
principal column, surprising the enemy like thunder out of a 
blue sky, mercilessly using his bared weapon (official report 
of his chief). 

In October, 1841, back on leave in St. Petersburg, he 
went straight to a dance where some members of the 
Imperial family were present. Such behaviour on the part 
of a disgraced officer was estimated as insolent, and he 
was given the order to leave the capital in forty-eight hours. 

The poet leaves for the Caucasus haunted by the pre- 
sentiment of his nearing death. Feeling seriously ill, he 
stopped at Piatigorsk in order to undergo a cure. Here 
he met an old school friend, the retired Major Martynov. 
Being of a limited intelligence and exaggerated suscepti- 
bility, the latter resented the teasing jocularity of the 
poet. On July 13th he challenged him. Two days later 
the duel took place at 7 p.m. on an isolated plot of land 
in the mountains. When the witnesses gave the order to 
fire, Lermontov, without moving from the spot, raised 
his loaded revolver. His face was calm, almost smiling. 
Martynov walked rapidly to the barrier, fired his shot, and 
killed the poet outright. The storm which broke out at the 
moment was followed by a shower submerging the body of 
the poet, which remained on the spot the whole night. 

How can one convey to those who do not know our 
language the magic power of this poet? I give it up and 
leave the job to Maurice Baring. In his Oxford Book of 
Russian Verse this subtle expert in Russian letters says : 

Lermontov is a romantic poet. He chose certain themes in his 


youth and clung to them. His most widely known poem is The 
Demon, which tells of the love of a demon for a woman. The 
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subject is as romantic as any that might have been chosen by Byron 
or Moore, but Lermontov’s poem is as fresh to-day as when it 
was written. He wrote other romantic. tales in which he made 
experiments with his brush and colours until in Mésyry (the Novice) 
he produced a finished picture. In this tale of a Circassian orphan 
Lermontov reaches the high-water mark of his descriptive powers. 
The pages and the lines glow like jewels. Although Lermontov 
was a romantic—and he felt Byron’s influence more deeply than 
Pushkin—his treatment of romantic themes is that of a realist. 
Like Pushkin he is a lyric poet, and profoundly original, subjective 
and self-centred. His descriptions—and here Shelley’s influence is 
said to be discernible—however magnificent, are always concrete 
and sharp; he can be the most unadorned, truthful and vivid of 
all Russian poets at times. In fact, he succeeds in writing a poem or 
presenting a situation without any exaggeration, emphasis, imagery 
or metaphor in the very language of everyday conversation, and 
at the same time achieving poetry of the highest, most ‘ inevitable’ 
order... . 


The best examples of Lermontov’s gifts at their finest 
amongst his long poems are the Song of Tsar Ivan Vasilievich 
the Oprichnik (body-guardsman) and the Merchant Kalishnikov ; 


and, amongst his shorter poems, The Testament, where a 
wounded officer gives his last instructions to a friend who is 
going home on leave, or his account of the battle of Borodino 
as told by a veteran. His short lyrics every Russian child 
used to know by heart. A prose translation of The Testament 
will give an idea of the way in which Lermontov handles a 
subject : 


I want to be alone with you my friend, just for a moment. 
They say I have not long to live and you will soon be going home 
on leave. Well, look . .. but why? There is not a soul over 
there who will be greatly troubled about my fate. 

And yet, if someone were to ask you, whoever it might be, 
tell them a bullet hit me in the chest and say that I died honourably 
‘for king and country,’ that our doctors are fools and that I 
send my best love to the old country. 

My father and my mother you will scarcely find alive, and to 
tell the truth it would be a pity to make them unhappy, but if either 
of them should be still living, say that I am bad at writing, that 
they sent us to the front and that they need not wait for me. 

We had a neighbour . . . as you will remember, I and she— 
how long ago it is—we said goodbye. She will not ask after me. 
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But no matter, tell her everything, do not spare her empty heart, 
let her have her cry, tears cost her nothing. 


Everyone knows the remarkable effort of Prince Mirsky 
to communicate to the English reader the results of his 
intuitive and wise penetration into the most secret depth of 
Russian literature. After corroborating the judgment of 
Maurice Baring, he thus ends his essay, consecrated to the 
Demon : 


The quality that makes Lermontov so irresistibly significant to 
poets is what one might call the pure unrefined alcohol of romantic 
poetry, a quality that does not rest in words but in the personality 
behind them, in the heroic and tragic dream of the romantic per- 
sonality which is the tragedy of the individual opposing himself 
to society and mankind, and seeking to overcome his tragic and 
unbearable solitude by union in love with another being. . . . It 
is this tragedy inherent in the fate of the individualistic poet that 
Lermontov’s poetry expresses with a conviction that is all the greater 
because it is expressed not in the symbols of poetry but in the direct 
oratory of individual pride. [Preface of D. Mirsky to Shelley’s 
translation, published by the Richards Press in 1930.] 


This is what Bielinsky thought of Lermontov : 


A diabolical talent. I visited him in prison a short while ago 
and had the opportunity of talking to him frankly. What a deep 
and powerful mind! He will be, no doubt, a Russian poet on a 
gigantic scale! What an admirable character! I was particularly 
pleased to hear him say that Cooper was superior to Walter Scott, 
that his novels contained incomparably more truth and artistic 
unity. I’ve thought that long ago myself, but it is the first time I 
met someone who shares my views. He venerates Pushkin and 
likes best of all his Eugen Onegin. Pechorin is the portrait of himself, 
as he really is. I was glad to find in his rational cold and sharp 
opinions on life and men the sparks of a deep faith in the dignity 
of both. I told him that and he replied with a smile: ‘God 
willing.’ 


Alas, it was destined that this life should gleam past like 
a sparkling meteor, leaving nothing but light and aroma 
behind, disappearing in all its beauty. 

A foundation coming from the depth of a powerful 
nature, a titanic range, a satanic flight of imagination— 
insolent conflict with the skies—all this leads us to believe 
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that we have lost in Lermontov a poet who would have 
surpassed Pushkin. 
Let us hear what Leo Tolstoi had to say of him : 


What a pity he died so young! What power that man had ! 
What deeds he could have accomplished! He began all at once, 
like a man all-powerful. No playfulness about him, playfulness 
comes too easily. Every one of his words is the word of a man all- 
powerful. . . . Turgenev was a man of letters, so was Pushkin, 
Goncharov was one as well, even more so than Turgenev. Alone 
Lermontov and I are not men of letters. . . . 

His Borodino is all my War and Peace in an embryonic state. . . . 


We shall end with these lines of Tchekov : 


I do not know of a better language than that of Lermontov. 
What I would like to do is this: take one of his stories and analyse 
it as one does at school, stopping at every preposition, every word. 
It is in this way that I should like to set to learn the art of writing. 


Taman is a text-book of the highest artistic mastership. 
What can we add to the testimony of such witnesses ? Only 
this : Lermontov is the most Russian of our great poets. His 
magic language remains as pure and inspired as it was a 
century ago. Pushkin oppresses us to-day with his Olympic 
clarity, and it is to Lermontov we turn, meditating sorrow- 
fully on the tragic destiny of our nation. 
J. PureRMAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political and Strategic Interests of the United Kingdom. An 
Outline by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs (Oxford University Press, 75. 60. 


net). 


Frederick the Great, Bismarck, William II, Hitler—that 
is the Prussian record, for whatever were Hitler’s origins he 
is now Prussia incarnate. It is a record of aggression and a 
proof of the reluctance of Europe to learn by experience. To 
the general level of wilful obtuseness there stands out one 
exception, the France of 1919 to 1939. The great unteachable 
has been Britain. 

These reflections are forced upon the mind more strongly 
than ever by reading this book, drawn up for the use of the 
United Kingdom group which attended the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference at Sydney in September, 1938, 
the fateful month in which Mr, Chamberlain made his greatest 
attempt to appease Germany. The Chatham House experts 
who drew up this comprehensive summary did not then 
know for certain what was about to happen to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Albania, the Baltic States, and to the great 
Powers of Europe, but as one reads their marshalling of facts 
one cannot help marvelling that so many statesmen should 
have been so blind. We are now all wise after the event ; 
but the greatest statesmanship consists in foresight. In the 
last ten and twenty years there were men in Britain who saw 
and judged the drift of more significant things than straws, 
and ‘told us so,’ but their voices were disregarded. True, 
few did foretell, or could have foretold, all the perfidies and 
outrages of Hitler, for in very few eras has such an un- 
scrupulous being gained autocratic control of a great Euro- 
pean nation. But if Germany were not what she has always 
been ever since Prussia seized the hegemony of the German 
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peoples, even Hitler could not have brought about the present 
tragedy of Europe. Surely the trend of German policy for 
many years past did not require a crystal-gazer to interpret 
it! ‘We shall never get anywhere,’ said Sir John Simon at 
the time of the Disarmament Conference (vide p. 33), ‘ unless 
we tty to look inside the German mind and understand 
Germany’s feelings.’ France, with memories of two invasions, 
saw inside the German mind clearly enough, but the British 
statesmen in authority, whose land had never been invaded, 
steadfastly shut their eyes to the obvious. 

The British tendency to favour the under-dog is amiable, 


and in many cases (¢.g., the policy followed towards the two 
Boer republics after their annexation) it has proved wise. 
But to lay overmuch stress on Vergil’s parcere subjectis may 
bring, and in this case has brought, calamities on others 
besides the benevolent conquerors. The political philo- 
sopher may ask what right has the victor to play the part of 
Frankenstein when others beside himself and his own subjects 
are liable to the ravagings of the monster. 

All through the records of European diplomacy from the 
Armistice to the eruption of Hitler run two main objects, 
France’s quest for security. and Germany’s ambition to be 
strong enough to make wart on some neighbour. Con- 
comitant with these was Britain’s lack of sympathy for 
France’s desire and her growing sympathy with Germany’s 
ambition. Even the writers of this book, who are mainly 
impartial in presenting facts, remark on p. 250 that ‘ Germany 

. . not unnaturally (my italics), refused to be bound any 
longer by restrictions which left them (é.¢., unarmed nations) 
militarily helpless in the presence of heavily armed neigh- 
bours.’ But how many lives would have been saved and 
what agonies avoided if France had attacked Germany when 
Hitler defied the peace treaty and marched into the Rhine- 
land! ‘The British Government at the time would strongly 
have disapproved, but many pounds would have been saved 
by the spending of a few wise pennies. 

The Royal Institute is debarred from expressing opinions, 
and disclaims in a note any responsibility for those (few as 
they are) which ate expressed in this book. One very 
pregnant sentence should be widely taken to heart. On 
p- 225 the writers, after describing the British and American 
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attitudes towards Japan’s policy in China, remark: ‘the 
small results of parallel British and American diplomatic 
activity show how little can be achieved by co-operation 
which is not supported by the willingness and the ability to 
answer force with force.’ 

On occasions the omissions of the writers are striking, 
notably in the case of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. It is not 
brought out well that Britain’s action was dictated by the 
desire to uphold the principle of collective security and not 
by any special consideration for Abyssinia. It is stated 
concisely that the Hoare-Laval plan was ‘unacceptable to 
public opinion,’ but it is not explained that the indignation 
directed against the plan was because it proposed to reward 
the aggressor. Though the temporary entente between 
France and Italy is mentioned, no stress is laid on the luke- 
watm support given by France to the sanctions policy; or 
on how France, though always anxious for collective security 
against Germany, failed consule Laval to see that a principle 
must be of universal application, and so, for once short- 
sighted, ruined the League’s first (and only) real chance of 


checking an aggressor. 
In two cases very natural opinions expressed in this book 


have not been justified by events. On p. 176 Mr. St. John 
Philby is quoted as saying that in a European war ‘ the Arabs 
are almost bound to throw their weight into the scale in 
favour of Germany against Britain and France.’ The opposite 
has happened, but those words were written before Mussolini 
conquered Albania and so largely swung Muslim sympathy 
round against the Axis. Another opinion not yet justified, 
and now not likely to be justified, is the respect paid here and 
there in the book to the alleged importance of the bomber 
aeroplane. On the whole, however, this book is highly 
conscientious and accurate, and to read it now is more than 
instructive. It gives a warning for the future ; it is a tragic 
study in the might-have-been. 
F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 


A Bookseller Looks Back, by J. S. Bain (Macmillan, 155. net). 


Mr. Bain—James Bain the third, in the bookselling 
dynasty of the name—achieves a threefold retrospect. He 
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looks back at his own family ; he looks back at his bookshop 
(which was his uncles’ and his grandfather’s before it was his) ; 
and he looks back at fashions and tastes in book-collecting 
to which three generations of his trade have sought to cater. 
Each one of these retrospects has its peculiar interest; but 
there is an element in this book, not directly relating to its 
contents yet arising from them, which to those familiar with 
Bain’s Bookshop is especially welcome, as illuminating the 
highly individual character of that place of business. 

Ask a Bain-addict what quality in the shop most impresses 
him, and you will get various answers. Sir Hugh Walpole 
will say that it is a bookshop where you can sit down, 
where you may meet famous men, and whence come (if such 
be your taste) fine press-books and eighteenth-century firsts 
and drawings by certain once famous illustrators. 

A second will recall the enchanting contrast between the 
author of this book and his partner William de Coverley ; 
will relive that tiny moment of excitement he always felt in 
passing into the shop from the street, wondering by whom 
he would be received. Would it be Bain himself, with. his 
quick forward glide, his urbane distinction of manner and 
appearance, his clipped but genial efficiency ? Or would it 
be de Coverley—sidelong, sardonic and melancholy—who 
practised to the point of genius that form of salesmanship 
which, by bitter denigration of what you toyed with the idea 
of buying, determines you to buy it ? 

A third, at longer range, would revert to Thomas Bain 
in Charles Street—a formidable and truculent phenomenon 
to the nervous stranger, a staunch and venerated friend and 
guide to those admitted to his circle. They still tell stories 
in bookland about Thomas Bain (and maybe about his brother 
James also, but he was before my time) and any one of them 
brings back that severe and monumental figure, who glared 
accusingly through his spectacles until the customer expressed 
some wish of which he approved or showed some glimmer of 
bibliophilic intelligence. One day an innocent undergraduate, 
passing through Charles Street, suddenly recollected that he 
had to read Bryce’s American Commonwealth, He saw a 
second-hand bookshop, and Charing Cross Road was a walk 
away. ‘The sight of Thomas Bain, huge and motionless 
behind his desk, was certainly a little disconcerting ; the lad 
VoL. CXXVII—No. 757 n* 
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stated his business with the obtuse simplicity of earnest 
‘youth. ‘I want Bryce’s American Commonwealth” Bain 
btooded over him a moment. He did not move; he just 
looked. At last: ‘I only keep the first edition, three guineas,’ 
he said in his deep hoarse voice. The undergraduate 
fled. 

The fourth characterisation of Bain’s Bookshop shall be 
my own. It includes a few timid memories of Uncle Thomas, 
and many treasured ones of James the Third and de Coverley, 
overlapping to this extent numbers two and three. But it 
makes its own small contribution also—a hitherto unspoken 
question, to which Mr. Bain’s book supplies the answer. 
For years I have been struck by the persistent presence on 
the shelves of this agreeable, intimate and above all civilised 
bookshop of specific classes of stock and of works by specific 
authors. ‘That among moderns and almost-moderns there 
were always books by Hugh Walpole and Maurice Baring 
and T. E. Lawrence, by Gosse and Whibley and others, was 
easily understood. One knew these men were, and had been, 
intimates and habitués. But why were there always Cory 
and Calverley and Stephen? Why, if there was Stevenson, 
were other authors of the same ‘ collecting-period ’ more or 
less ignored ? Why this fidelity to Kelmscott and Ashendene 
and above all to Doves? Why the fondness for Charles 
Keene and Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway ? Why Austin 
Dobson or Alfred Ainger ? 

These and other whys ate now fully and delightfully 
answered. Every one of the noticeable specialities of Bain’s 
Bookshop has its roots in personal contacts between the shop 
and individual writers or artists. No matter how long ago 
So-and-So was a frequenter of Bains and a friend of the 
family, his work will still be paid the highest compliment a 
bookseller can pay—and be kept in stock. This seems to 
me as admirable a quality in a bookshop as it is unusual, and 
to find the key to it in the pages of Mr. Bain’s book has given 
me something of the relief and satisfaction with which a 
jig-saw player sees the last half-dozen pieces of his puzzle 
drop into place. I have held Bain’s Bookshop in affectionate 
esteem for many years; only now do I fully understand it. 

This perhaps over-personal appraisement of A Bookseller 
Looks Back may suggest that the book contains little for the 
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general reader. On the contrary, for a book of its kind it 
contains a surprising deal. As has been said, Mr. Bain 
‘looks back’ at other things besides the specialised trade at 
which he has spent his life ; and one of his main achievements 
is to present a convincing and satisfying picture of a century 
of family life. 

The Bain family has combined a long tradition of book 
experience with relationship or friendship with several of the 
best elements in book-trade history. James Bain the first— 
who had been head-man to Sir Richard Philipps, the publisher, 
who started the bookshop in 1816, who moved it to Number 
One Haymarket in 1828, who reigned over it there until 
about 1860o—matried Louisa Burn of the bookbinding 
dynasty, whose firm is now one of the largest in the country. 
They had three sons, of whom two—James and Thomas— 
came into the bookshop and succeeded their father in charge 
of it. Asalad Thomas had been apprenticed to the Macmillan 
brothers in Cambridge. There he met Robert Bowes, a 
nephew of the Macmillans, and his intimacy with the Mac- 
millan-Bowes-Maclehose clan lasted all his life. It persisted 
under his nephew and is suitably commemorated by the 
imprint on that nephew’s book. 

James the First (and for a while James the Second) lived 
over the shop in the Haymarket. Then the family moved to 
Highgate and, later, to Broxbourne. It was a Victorian 
household of an ideal kind—unpretentious but comfortable, 
high-principled but high-spirited—and was presided over by 
a woman in a thousand. Louisa Bain (née Burn) began 
keeping a diary in 1857, when she had been married thirty- 
two years and was fifty-five years old. She kept that diary 
until 1883; and the extracts given by her grandson are 
perfect expressions of the sterling qualities of the age. Louisa 
is downright, devoted to her family but standing no nonsense, 
without a trace of snobbery or affectation, and alive with that 
tart, almost sotto voce humour characteristic of certain 
domesticated but keenly intelligent Victorian women. Her 
comments on daily events, on public happenings, on visitors’ 
books and journeys ; her disapprobations and anxieties ; her 
instinctive unselfishness and unsparing eye for selfishness in 
others, make of her diary an exhilarating document of real 
period value. 
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Her son James also kept a sort of diary. He wrote down 
in a series of note-books encounters in his shop, experiences 
in buying, viewing or reading books, opinions on persons 
and things. Of these jottings also Mr. Bain gives an excellent 
selection; and the stories of Dickens, Forster, Wilde and 
others, Canon Ainger’s jokes, and a hundred other miscel- 
laneous details and anecdotes, cannot fail to interest those 
readers to whom a bookshop is not per se a magician’s cave. 

In the period subsequent to James the Second—that 
personally remembered by James the Third—the family 
talent for friendship with customers was as strong as ever. 
We see Thomas Bain in intimate talk and correspondence 
with Cobden Sanderson, with Thackeray’s daughter Lady 
Ritchie, with R. L. S., with A. J. Balfour, with Henry Tedder 
of the Athenzum Library. Then comes the turn of James 
the Third, with recollections of Charles Whibley, Edmund 
Gosse, Sir Frederick Macmillan, T. E. Lawrence; and with 
warming tributes to still living men—notably to St. John 
Hornby, to Edward Marsh and, most bounteously of all, to 
Hugh Walpole. 

I have seen Mr. Bain’s book criticised as badly arranged 
and as failing to distinguish between things important and 
things trivial. This criticism seems to me unfair. The book 
is many-stranded, and a certain discontinuity is inevitable. To 
find fault because some of the material is, by outside standards, 
more marginal than the rest is to ignore the author’s purpose 
and, therefore, the essential character of his work. .A Book- 
seller Looks Back is a book about the Bains by one of them. 
It is a personal book ; and contacts, incidents and friendships 
which were important to the writer and his forbears are 
important to their story. Only such as are willing to enjoy 
a Bainfull record have the right to praise or to dispraise ; 
and to them a few shortcomings of style or structure are 
nothing beside the pleasure of renewing acquaintance, in the 
pages of his book, with the sensible, generous-minded and 
humorous person who for so long presided over one of 
London’s few Bookshops of Character. 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
I 


THERE is a sense of transition, I think, in the air this month. 
There is a2 waning, faint but noticeable, of certain optimisms ; 
there is a tendency to examine critically what were the unques- 
tioned axioms of the first three months of the war. As 
thus... 

Axiom One: We must wait for Germany to move. Ont patt 
is a passive one, time is on our side, no more suicidal assaults. 
But—Germany doesn’t move; she thinks—or she professes 
to think—that time is on her side too. So—should we do 
something ? Maybe we shouldn’t attack the Siegfried Line, 
but is there no other thing we could usefully do? The Finns, 
for instance ; shouldn’t we help the Finns? It is given out 
that there are two reasons against this—(a) Finland is inacces- 
sible, and (4) we aren’t at war with Russia. But, in regard to 
(2)—if our planes can fly over Vienna? . . . And in regard 
to (b) there are never any wats nowadays. China and Japan 
ate not at war; there was never any war in Spain; nor in 
Abyssinia. Need we, then, be deterred from action which 
appears practically useful by a mere word that doesn’t mean 
anything ? 

Axiom Two: Our blockade will bring Germany to her knees. 
But—Germany has been blockaded now for some months ; 
why doesn’t she begin to squeal ? Would we squeal in such 
circumstances ? Of course not. Why not? Because we are 
British. But if, of course, we would not because we are 
British, why should the Germans, of course, because they are 
Germans? Are they perhaps tougher than we thought ? 
They have been.down to cabbage and potato and shrub tea 
for some months now: they seem content to go on with 
them ; and these are things of which there is likely to be no 
noticeable shortage. So—will the blockade, alone and merely 
qua blockade, produce the effect we desire ? 
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Axiom Three: This is a war of siege. Yes, but—who 
besieges who? If we are never able to start anything . . .? 

Axiom Four: Germany is bound to revolt against Hitler. 
But—she isn’t in point of fact revolting. After six months of 
war, in the course of which the balance of exchanges has been 
very markedly against Germany, no name is heard as the 
avowed leader of an anti-Hitler movement. Answer: of 
course not—how should it be? If any such name came for- 
ward the Gestapo would cope with it immediately ; all must 
be done subterraneously. Perhaps, perhaps; but we would 
like to see some evidence. There are two reasons why things 
are not seen: one because they are subterranean and the other 
because they don’t exist. So—are the German people to any 
serviceable extent anti-Hitler? And per contra, if they are 
preponderatingly on Hitler’s side, what is the use of repeating 
that we are not fighting against the German people but only 
against Hitler? So that Axiom Five: We've got to get rid of 
Hitler, would seem to require some scrutiny as well. 

Axiom Six : The‘ German people’ know they can’t win. But— 
do they? Who told them so? Certainly not Goebbels, nor 
Goering, nor the German Press, nor the German radio. Have 
even we ourselves told them so—or such of them as can hear 
us? Not very loudly. Do they, then, actually think that 
they have a chance of winning? Have they such a chance ? 
No; none; but are we right in supposing that they realise as 
much and in debiting them with the defeatism such a realisa- 
tion would engender ? 

These are things, I think, which people are saying and 
thinking everywhere throughout these islands to-day. And 
it is a most cheering and encouraging fact that it should be so. 
A couple of months ago I wrote in this Review of the easy 
transition in our minds from ‘ We will win this war’ to ‘ We 
have won this war.’ I think the pendulum is swinging back- 
watd—and what a useful and salutary swing that is |—from 
* We haven’t won this war after all ’ to ‘ Then win it we wi// !’ 
None of us need weat mourning for the disappearance of an 
easy optimism; we might even hail a tempered pessimism 
with delight, and grasp its hand as that of an ally. No fight, 
gteat or small, was ever yet won by a combatant who took it 
too cheaply. One is almost inclined to think, paradoxically, 
that a German success of some sort in the near future would 
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win us the war. It would wake us up—and perhaps we need 
it. The rank and file of the country is not to be blamed for 
complacency ; it has been given soothing speeches, soothing 
newspapets—the soothing failure of the bugaboo prophecies. 
If it gathered from the journals on its breakfast table that the 
important consideration of the moment was some rather 
academic ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man’ to be effective 
after the war, that the foremost exercise of out minds should 
be what to do with the peace, it would hardly be culpable. 
Our war aims ; what we shall do after the war. But there is 
one war aim which, though paramount, is apt to appear 
shelved—namely, to win the thing first. So many are writing 
and speaking and planning and proposing as if the war were 
already over. Some sudden disconcerting event which would 
hammer home the realisation, ‘ By Jove, it isn’t over after 
all!’ might be no bad thing. If it could not make more 
certain the certainty of our winning, it could—and probably 
would—accelerate the approach of victory. 

These ideas, I think, are in the air to-day. And alongside 
these modifications of standpoint there are two more personal 
transitions. One is the darkening of the accepted picture of 
Goering. (This follows to some extent from the weakening 
of Axiom Five: We've got to get rid of Hitler.) A little while 
ago it was customaty to describe Goering in terms of a semi- 
affectionate contempt. ‘ Goering’s a human chap; he has a 
drink and he likes a good dinner ; and he goes home to his 
wife.’ Human, genial Goering. ‘ If Hitler falls, Goering will 
take his place and then we’ll have someone possible to deal 
with—none of your sexless teetotal vegetarian cranks.’ Some- 
how or other, in the last month ot two, it seems to me that 
Goering has lost in many ‘eyes this—always fictitious—geni- 
ality. The answer to the question, ‘ If Hitler fell and Goering 
took his place, would we be any better off?’ is given in- 
creasingly in the negative; it is becoming understood that 
there are fat villains who drink alcohol and shoot stags and 
are married and are—still villains. And so, by transition, and 
in refutation of Axiom Five, comes the thought, ‘ If Hitler és 
a sexless teetotal vegetarian crank, if he és a neurotic mounte- 
bank, if he #s within nodding distance of lunacy, then isn’t it to 
our advantage that he should remain in command in Germany 
as long as is possible ? Far from wishing him out, should we 
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not wish him to stayin? And Goering—this fat, gross and 
thoroughly practical Gott-strafe-Englander—do we really 
want him instead ?’ 

The second personal transition—in a minor personality 
this time—is in the case of our friend Lord Haw-Haw. A 
soldier in France was reported as telling one of our peri- 
patetic Ministers the other day that he had ceased to listen 
in to Haw-Haw ‘ because he wasn’t funny any more.’ Well, 
if he isn’t funny, what is he? If people have ceased to take 
him as a joke, are they beginning to take him seriously ? His 
reputation as a ‘comic’ has gravely dwindled; but is that 
because he is beginning to bore or because he is beginning to 
score? We are a painfully fair-play-and-free-opinion people. 
‘ That there Haw-Haw—silly ass!’ ‘ Well, I thought there 
was something in what he said to-night. That bit about the 
——’ ‘ Maybe he ain’t such a fool after all.’ Naturally, Haw- 
Haw is no fool; he is a picked man armed with the best 
material the cleverest propaganda brains in Germany can 
devise. The fact that he talks nonsense is beside the point 
unless his hearers are shown that it és nonsense. Haw-Haw 
won’t tell them so. And who else does? Perhaps he is too 
unimportant to be worth answering ; but perhaps he isn’t. 


It still seems to be an open question whether this is a good 
time to be alive in or whether it is the reverse. I met a friend 
the other day who said to me, ‘ It may sound a strange thing 
to say, but I am thankful my dear wife died last year ; this is 
no world for anyone.’ And I heard of the opposite case, an 
old gentleman, who exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘I’m g/ad to 
be living through this ; I wouldn’t have missed it!’ Opinion 
seems to waver between these extremes. There are those who 
despair of the world and of its future; there are those who 
are wrapped up in the absorbing interest of the moment. The 
best plan, again, would seem to be to stick to the immediate 
task in hand; if we all did that, we should have very little 
time for Jeremiads. 

Out of many, many conversations of all degrees of intelli- 
gence and fatuity, I have so far met only one man who has 
said to me, ‘ We shall lose this war.’ And he, it seemed—of 
all curious things on earth—was afraid of the Russians. 


Hitton Brown. 
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Ir has been a grim winter in our village, but as one of the 
old ‘landmarks’ remarked the other day, ‘ B’ain’t no good 
grumbling : us ’ave been through times like these afore now 
an’ what the Lord h’a mind to send we, us b’ain’t going to find 
fault with!’ ‘ That’s one way of looking at it,’ I replied. 
*T’es t’only way, M’am, don’t ’e make no mistake: we’m 
going tu see this durned war through even if us never sets eye 
on ’nother bit of streaky—us can get along without he!’ 
* Can’t you and Mrs. get your rations ?’ I asked. ‘’es, 
my dear, us can get ’em but how can us pay for ’em at the 
ptice they be? Tis food for gentry and not for we, but the 
Lord be good and merciful and He b’ain’t going to see we die 
o’ hunger.’ My informant and his wife are old age pensioners : 
Mr. had worked on one farm for over seventy years, 
whereas his wife, now in her eighty-eighth year, had recently 
fallen, fracturing her thigh, when tending her bed-ridden 
husband, and—having been sent for to render first-aid— 
insisted (despite the great pain she was in) on assuring me 
that ‘ The Lord knows what H’em done but, dear Lord, do 
’e help me bear the pain!’ 

Knitting comforts for members of the Forces brings 
periodical gatherings in the village to-day, such gatherings 
having, to a large extent, replaced the ever-popular whist 
drives and socials. I attended one of these functions the 
other afternoon. ‘Don’t let’s hear so much about them 
“poor Germans,” ’ remarked a middle-aged woman. ‘I 
reckon they damned well deserve all what they gets.’ ‘ And 
a damned sight more,’ added her companion. ‘I wouldn’t 














go so fur as that, Mrs. ,’ remarked another member of 
the community. ‘’itler, es! but not them Germans, they’m 
the same as what us be.’ ‘ No! that they b’ain’t, Mrs. > 
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snapped the middle-aged woman. ‘Look ’ere, Mrs. ——, 
you’m a member of the Women’s Institute, same as I be, now 
then, we votes for our President every year, don’t us? S’pose 
us had a bitch of a woman what us didn’t want as President, 
but when yer chance came to vote yer all voted for ’er like a 
flock of Farmer ’s sheep and yer got ’er for yer President, 
time after time, wot then? Well! you’m-the same as them 
Germans: they ’ad their chance same as wot us gets, and 
they got that b—— ’itler for their President; now then, don’t 
yer all see wot my meanin’ is?’ The middle-aged woman 
resumed her knitting with renewed energy. ‘ Never looked 
at it that way before,’ commented her companion in a sub- 
dued voice. ‘No,’ replied the middle-aged woman tartly, 
‘ p’haps not, but don’t let’s hear no more *bout them “ poor 
Germans”: they’m got wot they’m asked for.’ ‘ Well, 
Mts, ——, seein’ as how you’m so well read maybe you'll 
tell we how soon this darned wat’s going to start and we’m 
going to muck old ’itler and the Germans out of it,’ ventured 
the woman with the subdued voice. ‘ Might as well ask I 
when squire’s going to put new thatch on my roof,’ retorted 
Mrs. , so I don’t need to go to bed under my grandad’s 
old gamp: don’t s’pose that’s why Chamberlain’s always got 
one along with he!’ 

‘Do some of them toffs a power of good to put up with 
wot some of we puts up with, b’ain’t you of the same mind, 
Mrs. ——?’ ‘’es, you’m right, but we’m much to be 
thankful for: if us was Germans, talking as us be this after- 
noon, us would ’ave been in a concentration camp afore this,’ 
came from another knitter. ‘'That’s so, Mrs. , us may 
be poor, us may be feeling the pinch a bit from t’war, but, 
thank God ! we does wot us likes and we says wot we likes ; 
though us may grumble when us ’as a mind tu, so we’m a jolly 
sight better off than them Germans an’ their oighty-toighty 
itler.’? ‘ear! ’ear! you’m ’it the right nail on the ’ead there, 
Mrs. , but I do say +¢his, if old ’itler do get over ’ere, ’'m 
making a ’ole in the first pond I comes across. I b’ain’t going 
to be beholden to no ’itler zor ’is likes.’ ‘I’m with ye there, 
Mrs,——, and my ol’ man ses the same, but not afore ’e’s shot 
the last cartridge from ’is gun wot he keeps for them darned 
wild pigeons wot’s eaten every bit of greenstuff us ’ad in the 
garden.’ ‘ That’s bad that be, Mrs. , wot be ye going 
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to do by it?’ ‘Same as wot us be doing over lots of things, 

















































y Mrs. ——, go without.’ ‘ Did I hear tell you’m taken another 
3€ ** vack,” Mrs. ———?’ came from a member who hitherto had 
t, remained a silent listener. ‘ Yes ! bless his little heart! That’s 
a three boys I’ve got, Mrs. ; I wouldn’t be without ’em 
Z for worlds. Brought real sunshine into our ’ome they ’ave,’ 
n volunteered a buxom woman. ‘Don’t yer ’usband kick up a 
d howdy-do over’em?’ ‘Not’e! Proud as Farmer —— were 
t when he brought ’ome first prize for his Jersey cow two 
1 years come Michaelmas; helps me bath ’em every Saturday 
d night and their parents be so grateful that they’m sending me 
4 postal orders for what I’m doing for their kids.’ ‘ Don’t see 
> how you feeds ’em on wot ye gets, Mrs. ; "tis more than 
t wot I can do, for the “ vacks ” we’m got fair eats their ’eads i 


off. ‘Me and my ’usband never believes in going short,’ 

replied Mrs. ——, ‘ and we’m serving the three kids just the | 

same.’ ‘Any fool can see you don’t go short,’ replied her ! 

neighbour ; ‘do yer a power of good to go ’ungry, I’ll be | 

bound. Wot’s yer weight now, Mrs. , fifteen-and-a~’arf 

stone, I'll warrant.’ ‘Sixteen and a ’arf, silly,’ proudly | 
' 
{ 
| 





retorted the buxom woman. ‘ Anybody listen-in ?’ asked 

the middle-aged woman ; ‘I ’adn’t turned in a penny owin’ 

to this blinking weather so I went out washing to-day and 

missed the one o’clock. Wot’s ’appening about them poor 

! Finns?’ ‘ Still ’olding out, poor souls,’ replied the little 

7 woman with the subdued voice. ‘Now, then, Mrs. ——, i 
you’m put us wise bout old ’itler and them Germans, ’oo’s | 
the ’itler wot’s got them Finns in the mess they’m in?’ 
**itler!’ volunteered a fifth knitter; ‘w’o else could it be 
but ’itler? If it’s ’itler wot’s made we go short of wot us 
wants, I reckon ’itler’s to blame for bombing all them Finns 
—poor dears.’ ‘If you wants to know, Mrs. ——, it’s 
Stalin,’ replied the middle-aged woman. ‘Same thing,’ 
answered the fifth knitter without looking up from her work ; 
* if ’itler ’adn’t shook ’ands with Stalin ’e wouldn’t ’ave copied 
’is monkey tricks !” 

The Londoner who, seated at the table of a neighbouring 
café, proclaimed that ‘ All we wanted was peace, shake hands 
with Hitler and bring this war to a quick end,’ was met with 
a storm of abuse from ‘ locals,’ also taking shelter from the 

cold (including members of H.M. Forces). ‘ Peace be damned 
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and Hitler too—not till we’ve got him and his crowd properly 
beat—even if it takes us a lifetime—so take that back to your 
London pipe and smoke it,’ was all the would-be peacemaker 
got in reply. A farmer’s lad stopped me the other day to 
enquire, ‘How I be going on,’ and to remind me that ‘ twas 
a purty time zince he’d zeed me.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ you’ll be 
staying on the land, of course ?’ ‘ No vear, M’am, I be ready 
to die for England: there be thouzands wot can milk an’’ 
dreeve a plough : I be goin’ to vind ways and means to zerve 
my King and country: there b’ain’t no viner land to vight 
fur nor to die fur. What do ye think about Chamberlain? I 
veels the old boy’s done ’is best but ’e be var tu o/d—that’s 
wot’s wrong with ’e. ’e don’t zee things zackly like we 
young ones do. I don’t blame ’e, but thur that bastard Hitler 
properly took ’e in; but don’t ye worry, M’am, I'll vite fur ye 
and zee things b’ain’t zo bad az what we’m thinking they be. 
Tu of my brothers zailed for Australia vifteen years come 
March: they b’ain’t scholards, nor be I, but danged if they 
ain’t wrote I zaying they’m joined up and they’m on their 
way overzeas. Zo I’m working things too zo I be along with 
they in the Army: France zure b’ain’t so big but wot I'll be 
zeeing they!’ And, wishing my friend the best of luck, he 
left me saying he was off to have a drop of beer at the ‘ local ’ 
to ‘ zee if any of his old skule vriends were still to be vound, 
fur zitting by the virezide all the winter b’ain’t no good to 
no one!’ 

A young man took the next seat to mine at a neighbouring 
cinema. He wore a cloth cap and the white muffler around 
his neck so reminiscent of the men in the long queue one still 
sees outside the Labour Exchange—at any rate in this part of 
the country. I offered him a cigarette—which he accepted, 
remarking that ‘ cigarettes are cigarettes in war-time’: this 
after I had apologised for the less expensive brand of cigarette 
I am in the habit of smoking. ‘We ought to be thankful 
that we still have cigarettes to smoke,’ he continued. ‘ Are 
you out of work?’ I ventured. ‘ Well, I’m just filling in 
time by doing a temporary job. I’ve just brought some 
horses up to put them on rail as they’ve been purchased by 
the Remount Department. I’m a ship’s steward by profes- 
sion, but the liner I was on got away from Bremerhaven just 
before war was declared—so I’m one of the lucky ones. I 
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was born in this town and this is the first time I’ve visited it 
since I ran away to sea at the age of twelve.’ ‘I don’t suppose 
you’re anxious to return to sea?’ ‘I wouldn’t give up my 
profession for all the U boats in Germany if it comes to that. 
I’m waiting to hear of a new berth by every post and the 
sooner it comes the better. I’m wondering what things are 
like in Bremerhaven now,’ he added, ‘the food was rotten 
enough when I was there at the end of August: bread I 
wouldn’t be seen dead with and some sort of grease they 
called butter. Well! the Germans have brought it on them- 
selves, but it’s the kiddies I’m sorry for: poor little devils, 
they didn’t ask for it.’ The programme had come to an end. 
‘Good luck,’ I said, ‘ and thanks for what you and all your 
mates are doing for us: I don’t envy you.’ ‘Don’t you 
worry, Madam; after all it’s a grand life and if I’m to be one 
of the unlucky ones . . . well, thank God, there’s always 
another one ready to take my place: we’ve got to see this job 
through even if I’m blown sky high in the attempt.’ 

‘Well! if this weather ain’t just as much of a joke as 
this blinking war’s been up to date,’ remarked a transport 
driver from ‘ up-along ’ in my presence the other day: ‘ one 
step f’ward and two backwards, I call it. Why doesn’t our 
ruddy Government order a damned good air raid on Ger- 
many? Sinking all our ships like they blinking Germans are 
doing—and what about them neutrals, why don’t they kick 
up hell’s delight instead of taking it as a matter of course ? 
Darned fools and no mistake. Then there’s Finland—what’s 
the good of sending a few bits and pieces in the shape of war 
material? Why doesn’t our Government declare war on 
Russia and have done with it? There you are! if we hadn’t 
been such sloppy fools and allowed Franco to get away with 
it I reckon there wouldn’t have been no war. Coo! too 
many high-up blokes what wants peace, I figure it out. Peace 
be damned : there’s time to talk about that when we’ve got 
Hitler and Co. on the run. D’you think I’m going to face a 
concentration camp just because all the Lord Haw-Haws in 
our Government don’t want to offend old Ribbentrop ? 
S’truth, I wish they’d give me a job in the Cabinet, I’d soon 
show ’em what for !’ 

EuizABETH DasHwoop. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 
Russia 


A new feature in Izvestia is short reports, or rather stories of 
acts of valour of individual officers and soldiers of the Red 
Army in the war against Finland. Simultaneously, lengthy 
columns are filled with names of officers and privates who 
distinguished themselves in the ‘ fight against the Finnish 
white gangs,’ for that is how the war against Finland is 
designated. The communiqués of the staff of the Leningrad 
military district are, as hitherto, laconic and monotonous. 
But the long lists of distinctions awarded prove that it is no 
longer possible to keep the peoples of the Soviet Union in 
the dark with regard to the Finnish war. 

For the first time since the actual start of hostilities Iyvestia 
devotes an editorial to the war: ‘ Who can equal it [the Red 
Army] in the great enthusiasm, containing intense hatred 
towards the enemy and the all-embracing love for the father- 
land as well as warm and active feeling of brotherhood for 
the working masses of the people who implore for help. 
. . » Mercenary scribblers try . . . to assert that even though 
the technique of the Red Army may be good, the men, the 
cadres are not... . The valorous fighters of the land of 
Socialism, despite frost and cold, natural and artificial obstacles 
fight the cunning and malicious enemy, fulfil their sacred and 
honourable task. . . . With the name of Stalin on their lips 
they go into battle and smash the hornet’s nest of the Finnish 
white guard ’ (January 16th, 1940). 

In the January issues there are a few feuilletons on foreign 
policy, but, as usual, without a single word on the policy of 
the Soviet Union. They ate mere propaganda reports on 
the foreign policy of other Powers. The foreign policy of 
France remains, as it has been for some time, out of range. 
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Three articles are assigned to Britain. The tendency tells in 
the very titles: ‘W. Churchill’ (January 26th), ‘ British 
“ Civilisers”” in India’ (January 27th), ‘ British-Japanese 
Friction’ (January 30th). The concluding sentence of the 
article on Mr. Churchill runs: ‘ Notwithstanding, it is 
undeniable that the England of Churchill and those who 
stand behind him, endeavouring, as in 1914, to draw more 
and more countries into the war against Germany, to put 
those countries at her own disposal, availing herself of the 
forces and resources of those countries, thus imposing upon 
them a blood tribute to the welfare of Great Britain.’ 

To show the tendency of the article on ‘ British- Japanese 
Friction ’ it is sufficient to quote the following : ‘ Every close 
observer of Britain’s military measures in recent years is 
compelled to state that these measures have been directed 
substantially precisely against Japan. . . . The fact that the 
second imperialist war begun by the Anglo-French block 
against Germany, holds the main fighting forces of the British 
Navy on the European arena, prevents at present the British 
strategic plans in the Pacific from being carried out... . 
British warships, under pretext of the anti-German blockade, 
tide about seas very distant from the present war theatre, 
stopping neutral ships. . . . Such actions cannot be con- 
sidered other than a well-planned exploration of the naval 
wat theatre of the conflicts to come which are systematically 
being prepared by the warmongers.’ 

The purpose of the article just quoted is to give an 
exaggerated dark picture of the relations between Britain and 
Japan, and—above all—to bring out clearly England’s 
responsibility for the complication of the relations in the Far 
East. Another article, ‘ Japan’s Economic Difficulties’ 
(January 29th), gives an extremely pessimistic picture of the 
economic position of the Japanese. In general, events in the 
Far East have not been treated in a spirit of friendship towards 
Japan. Every issue prints a column of communiqués from 
the Chinese General Staff. The policy of Wang Ching-wei, 
which is boiling down to the formation of a pro-Japanese 
Chinese puppet Government, is systematically described as 
the betrayal of the interests of the Chinese people. 

In an article on ‘ Naval Strategy of the U.S.A.’ we read : 
‘ The basis of the foreign policy and of the strategy of the 
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U.S.A. is—to make use of the war between its imperialist 
rivals in order to strengthen its own hegemony in the two 
American continents. The U.S.A. strives not only to squeeze 
out Germany from the markets of Latin America, but also 
to push Britain off her old positions there. At the same time 
the U.S.A. endeavours to solidify its strategic control in the 
Western Atlantic and in the Eastern Pacific’ (January 12th). 

Attention is drawn to the policy of the Vatican. A 
special article on the subject says : ‘ Vatican, that living corps, 
that product of the Dark Ages of Europe, shows new signs 
of life, as if it got a new lease of life from the blood of the 
war victims. . . . The Vatican, probably under the direct 
influence of Cardinal Pacelli, assumed a negative attitude 
towards racial legislation in Italy. This is not to be attributed 
to any humanitarian tendency on the part of the Vatican, but 
was merely an expression of: its dissatisfaction with the 
German-Italian alliance. To Britain, doing its best to 
separate Germany from Italy, this attitude of the Vatican 
seemed highly desirable. At the papal election in February, 
1939, the Anglo-French b/c lent its open and energetic 
support to Pacelli, whilst prominent persons of the ruling 
party of Italy, like Farinacci, were strongly opposed to Pacelli. 
. . . The German Press strongly urged the cardinals to abstain 
from. electing a politician pope. . . . Behind the Vatican are 
the reactionary forces of Britain and France. ... The 
alliance with the Vatican is highly characteristic of those 
British and French circles that want to masquerade as “‘ demo- 
cracy.” All that was lacking in the small but congenial 
band of Blum, Jouhaux, Citrine and Greenwood was the 
Papal Nunctius. The Jesuits’ cloak fits these gentlemen 


perfectly ’ (January 22nd). 


GERMANY 


The period under survey coincided with the seventh 
anniversary of the Third Reich: January 30th, 1940. Nazi 
Germany is not only a country at war. The outbreak of 
wat has driven the ‘ permanent revolution ’ of Nazism several 
steps further. It was, in fact, the beginning of a new chapter 
in German history. Nazi Germany’s new alliance with 
Soviet Russia, the need for even greater centralisation and 
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state control, and—equally important—the Nazi leaders’ 
constant fear of internal opposition may explain the torrent 
of ‘German Socialist’ propaganda which is gaining in 
strength and volume every day. 

So far the outside world has taken little notice of this 
new development. More or less casual observations are not 
enough to gauge the full force of this new trend. Yet much 
may depend in the immediate futute on the Nazis’ failure or 
success to bolster up their so-called ‘ inner front’ (consisting, 
in its majority, of a lethargic, tired, ill-informed and 
incredulous people). In the attempt to give a more comprte- 
hensive picture of Germany at war this month’s survey has 
been devoted to-extracts from the German Press only. 

Danziger Vorposten (Januaty 21st) contains a leading article 
on ‘ Russia’s Position in Europe.’ The arguments, used to 
explain the new alliance of Naziism and Bolshevism, represent 
the official attitude which was adopted by all German news- 
papers. The main passage reads: ‘ There have been rather 
profitless discussions whether or not post-war Russia was to 
be regarded as a state belonging to Europe in any sense. 
For us Germans this question has once and for all been decided 
during the summer of last year: Owing to her geographical 
position Russia, as a state with pronounced national interests, 
has her roots in Europe as well as in Asia. In so far as her 
European interests are concerned Russia’s relationship with 
Germany has been clearly defined. They do not concern 
German Lebensraum and prestige in Europe whete they 
might conceivably clash. The spheres of influence have been 
demarcated. The danger of infection through an ideology 
foreign to National Socialism does not exist thanks to the 
national unity of our people. It is a mutual understanding 
of the two countries that neither has any interest whatsoever 
in the internal conditions and political structure of the 
other. . . . Why, one might ask, this extreme sobriety with 
regard to the ideological differences of two systems of govern- 
ment after the bitter struggle of so many years ? Because both 
Germany and Russia recognised that a third Power, that is 
England and her allies, was gaining by the continued struggle.’ 

Westfalische Landeszeitung (Januaty 28th) contains a lead- 
ing article which discusses the problem when and where ‘ the 
teal war ’ will begin. Its headline reads: ‘ When Is It Going 
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To Start ...?’ It says: ‘ National Socialism follows its 
own laws. Our Jewish critics and beer-hall grumblers used 
to complain in the yeats 1925-1933 that things were not 
moving quick enough. Every year they prophesied that the 
National Socialist party would collapse. And yet this party 
came into power. The same Jewish-capitalist critics who had 
ruined Germany before suddenly discovered after 1933 that 
the new reconstruction of the Reich was too slow. Hitler 
would fail, they said, and even the hotheads and the “ one- 
hundred-and-fifty-percenters ” in our own ranks often became 
impatient, when this or that point of the Party Programme was 
not fulfilled with sufficient rapidity. But the gigantic socialist 
structure of Greater Germany was erected in seven years ! 
When National Socialism was compelled to lead its first cam- 
paign against Poland we heatd mocking voices from London 
and Paris 48 hours later, saying that this was no Béitxkrieg 
at all. Some of our beer philistines got terribly worried when 
Warsaw did not fall on the tenth day of war. But the Polish 
campaign soon became a Biitzkrieg and Warsaw fell on the 
thirtieth day. . . . If critics and all the little home strategists 
keep on asking now “ When is it going to start?” and 
“Will it ever start ?”—we can only reply: look at the 
history of National Socialism. The final victory is as certain 
as the patty’s victory in 1933 was already a certainty in 1923. 
. . « One thing is absolutely certain for us Germans: neither 
oil nor iron ore will decide the war, but enthusiasm, detet- 
mination, the idea (die Idee) and leadership. If, how and 
when it is going to start—we don’t know. Nor do we ask. 
We only know that 80 million Germans trust the Leader.’ 
National Zeitung (Essen) (January 28th), Géring’s own 
paper, and one of the most important newspapers in Germany, 
contains an article entitled: ‘What the First War-Winter 
Teaches Us.’ It reads: ‘ Socialist economy is in every respect 
different and opposed to capitalist economy. If it were not 
so, the plutocracies Britain and France would not have 
launched this wat. The plutocracy of Britain and France 
hates the socialist Germany because the peoples of France and 
England might one day discover that not all is well in their 
own country. . . . That would be the end of exploitation. If 
the Greater German Reich of Adolf Hitler were a capitalist 
state, then there would be no danger for the Anglo-French 
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Jew-controlled state of exploiters. . . . After 1933 we began 
to build a socialist Reich, especially a socialist economic 
system which had so long been a bulwark of Capitalism and 
therefore retained capitalist views and methods for some 
time... . We must never lose sight of the fundamental 
contradiction between Capitalism and Socialism in so far as 
the economic structure is concerned; that is particularly 
necessary in time of war when men ate inclined to think more 
and more deeply than in normal times.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (January 30th) contains a special 
middle-page article by its second editor Wilhelm Weiss. The 
article bears the headline: ‘ The War Against Hitlerism.’ It 
says: ‘The war which has been forced upon the National 
Socialist is a new and typical proof that those who live in the 
past are incapable to recognise in time great historical move- 
ments. The 30th of January, 1940, stands under the shadows 
of war which the Western Powers are leading with the slogan 
“Down with Hitlerism.” And that seven years after this 
Hitlerism became a State power. One might ask whether 
this Hitlerism of 1940 is something different from that of 1933. 
For a National Socialist such a question cannot arise... . 
Chamberlain’s and Churchill’s war against Hitlerism makes 
the impression of belated theatrical thunder. It is not our 
fault if the aged gentlemen at the Thames recognised only 
to-day the fundamental difference between the system of 
national socialist leadership of the nation and capitalist class 
dictatorship. The nation of workers, peasants and soldiers is 
no empty phrase in Germany, but political reality. The 
“nice people” might have recognised in 1933 that our 
struggle against the plutocracy of bank and stock exchange 
jobbers was not just a phrase that need not be taken seriously. 
If they had only taken the little trouble of getting down to a 
real study of our movement... .’ 


[It will be noted that in this article Germany is described as ‘ the 
national socialist Reich’ and as ‘nation of workers, peasants and 
soldiers.’ The latter might have been taken from any communist 
pamphlet of the nineteen-twenties. In subsequent passages Germany 
is described as the ‘Socialist People’s Reich of German Workers 
and Soldiers,’ or simply as ‘ People’s State.” The formerly popular 
expression ‘ Third Reich ’ is no longer used by the German press and has 
evidently been banned.—Tue Ep.] 
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Der Angriff (January 31st) has on its front page one of 
Dr. Ley’s articles preaching the gospel of ‘ socialist people’s 
war against British capitalism’ to the German workman. 
The article is incredibly crude and written in appalling 
German—even by the standards of Nazi journalism. One 
passage reads as follows: ‘In the old bourgeois Germany 
there were people who said that the German workers were 
selfish, that their demands were nothing but an expression of 
unlimited egotism. ‘That was short-sighted, stupid and false 
and characteristic of the narrow-mindedness of our philistines. 
By his social demands the German worker showed that he was 
one of the most valuable members of the national family ; it 


proved that a natural courage to live and a natural will to live 
were still alive in the German worker. . . . Now we are in 
the midst of a tremendous struggle for the destiny of our 
German people. This war must, shall and will create the 
material and spiritual conditions necessary in order to allow 
the German people to live for many centuries to come under 
such circumstances of life as its race and blood require. More 
bread, more clothes, better housing, more Kultur and more 
beauty. That is what our race needs—or it will die. German 
worker, that is your Socialist Programme ! ” 

National Zeitung (Essen) (February 2nd) has a leading 
atticle entitled ‘ Socialist Struggle,’ which says: ‘ The his- 
torical importance of this war is this: the clash of the age of 
stock exchanges with the awakening forces of the twentieth 
century. The world of Capitalism—emasculated in mind and 
body—is making a last and desperate effort to hold down the 
rising peoples and nations. It is fighting to maintain an out- 
moded and unjust distribution of the goods of the world ; 
it is fighting to protect the system of effortless gain through 
exploitation of other nations. This morally depraved world 
of the Western democracies uses the slogan of freedom while 
it supremely disregards the rights of the weak neutrals who 
have nothing to do with this war. Not only Germans call 
that sort of thing brute force, but other nations, too, have no 
doubt that there can be no freedom without right. That is 
why the propaganda of our enemies—who are only interested 
in propaganda and not in truth—is doomed to fail... .’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (February sth). The praise of Nazi 
* Socialism ’ is by no means confined to the Nazi Party press. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung follows in Dr. Ley’s footsteps, 
although it is spoiling half the effect by a somewhat academic 
tone and scrupulous consideration of German grammar. It 
may be a source of mild amusement that the article from which 


the following passage was taken bears neither the initials nor 


the sign of the writer—an absolutely unheard-of breach of a 
Frankfurter Zeitung tradition. The article says : ‘ He who has 
done nothing to further the cause of justice should not go out 
to fight in the name of justice. Indeed, what justification has 
England to pose as fighter for a better world order? Social 
distinctions have always been pronounced in England, reforms 
wete slow in coming, and, as a tule, followed German 


examples, although the industrialisation of England preceded 


that of Germany by half a century. Germany has a claim to 
be called a pace-maker in all matters concerning social welfare. 
It has, in this respect, an old tradition beginning with the land- 
reforms of Frederic the Great and Maria Theresia, continuing 


with the social legislation for the protection of the working 


class in the nineteenth century and the system of social insur- 
ance introduced by Bismarck. This tradition finds its con- 
tinuation in our present system, guaranteed employment, a 
new order of labour and countless other measures in the same 
direction. .. .” 

Westfalische Landeszeitung (February 7th) contains, in 
prominent place, an article which is typical of all recent 
ptess references to Soviet Russia. The headline reads: 
‘ Greatest Echo of the Fiihrer’s Speech in Moscow.’ Sub- 
heading : ‘ Never has the Press devoted so much space to a 
foreign Statesman.’ The passage reads: ‘The Fihrer’s 
speech on the occasion of the anniversary of his coming to 
power was reprinted in the Moscow Press at great length. 


Never before have Soviet newspapers devoted so many 
columns to the speech of a foreign Statesman. Those 
passages of the Fiihrer’s speech which dealt with the policy 
of Great Britain since the World War and which unmasked 
the real war aims_of England and France were specially 
emphasised. One has the impression that the Russian Press 
is most anxious to instruct the Russian public about the causes 
and motives of Germany’s life-struggle. The Fiihrer’s 
sarcastic remarks about Chamberlain and Churchill are also 
emphasised. ‘These remarks are wholeheartedly supported 
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in Moscow. All references to the German-Russian relation- 
ship are printed in full.’ 


[While articles of this kind are as frequent now as anti-Bolshevist 
abuse used to be twelve months ago, all news about the war in Finland 
(or what little there is) is published in remote back-page corners.] 


Frankfurter Zeitung (February 7th) contains an interesting 
leading article summing up Germany’s views on the diplomatic 
problems of the day. Articles like these are comparatively 
rare. Under the headline: ‘ At the Diplomatic Front’ the 
* F.Z.’ writes: ‘ While the Western Powers must realise that 
their hopes of successes of military and economic warfare are 
becoming remote they are beginning to increase their efforts 
all along the diplomatic front. There are two main weapons 
at their disposal: foreign policy and propaganda. Both 
weapons must carefully be kept in harmony with one another. 
The enemies of Germany wish to act in two directions: to 
create among the German people a disunity which will lead 
to defeat and to embrace all those States which they regard 
as welcome allies and helpers. We need not talk about the 
first point: Germany will not commit suicide. But what 
about the foreign political and propagandist successes of our 
enemies in other fields? We are greatly indebted to the 
statesmen of our opponents—they made terrible blunders. 
The Western Powers have done themselves great harm by 
their frantic efforts to gain the Soviet Union as an ally against 
Germany, and, at the same time, cursing us for concluding a 
Non-Aggrtession Pact and economic agreements with Russia. 
That should have brought us nothing but praise in normal 
times. Even if we had invited the Russians to fight with us— 
which we did not—we would only have done what our 
enemies tried todo. But we do not require the help of arms— 
our great strength is our independence. We do not lack 
soldiers, guns or aeroplanes; but we do want Russian 
supplies. And that makes the British furious. . . . With 
the Italians England has been most unfortunate. It was not 
only a terrible misunderstanding, but, indeed, a bad tactical 
mistake of the British to read into certain Italian remarks 
about the Soviet Union and about Bolshevist policy of 
expansion that Italy’s attitude towards Germany had changed. 
Certainly, Fascism grew in the struggle against Bolshevist 
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tendencies. Certainly, Fascism opposes everything that is 
Bolshevist, just as it opposes everything that is democratic 
and that one may call bourgeoisie. . . . But it is a terrible 
miscalculation on the patt of the French and British if they 
imagine that this apparent agreement on one particular point 
(Teilproblem) might become the basis for a common policy 
between Italy and the Western Powers, or even of a policy 
which could be directed against Germany.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (February 8th) contains a long article 
which has a special interest for the readers of the Nineteenth 
Century and After. t quotes extensively from an article by 
the Editor of this Journal. Under the headline: ‘ For a War 
of Destruction’ the ‘ F.Z.’ writes: ‘The idea that Britain 
could win this war by sitting still is rapidly losing ground. 
In addition, the effectiveness of the blockade is being doubted 
more and more and it is merely one step from there to the 
surrender of the theory of pure defensive with which most 
Englishmen went into this war. ... These problems are 
discussed in a characteristic fashion in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, a journal which already in January pleaded for a 
more energetic strategy... . The author of this article 
wishes for a clear defeat of Germany. He does not want a 
negotiated peace: “ Peace conditions must be dictated,” he 
says quite openly, “and they must be conditions which will 
break Germany’s military power for ever.” . . . Here it is 
clearly expressed who really wants and has an interest in the 
extension of the wat.’ 

Westfalische Landeszeitung (Februaty 9th) deals with another 
important item of the Nazi press: Germany’s relation with, 
and attitude towards, the neutral States, and in particular the 
official justification for Germany’s unrestricted warfare 
against neutral shipping. This article may again be regarded 
as a fair example of a hundred similar ones in other German 
newspapers. Having stated that Germany’s losses at sea 
do not exceed 236,957 tons, while the German Navy claims 
to have sunk 1,500,000 tons, the article continues: ‘ After 
this German balance at the end of the first phase of the war 
British propaganda will find it difficult to impress the neutral 
Press with “Germany’s enormous losses” or with that 
worn-out phrase of “ British domination of the seas.” Of 
course they will try to discredit the German figures by saying 
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that some of the 409 ships sunk by the German fleet were 
neutral ships. We do not deny that. But they were neutral 
ships which sailed right into the fighting zone because they 
wanted to make money (wm ein Geschaft zu machen) and which 
thus showed clearly enough their sympathies for England 
(thre Parteinahme fiir England). Had they acted differently, all 
these neutral ships would still sail the seas. In so far as they 
lost ships through guilt of their own (durch eigene Schuld) the 
neutrals have no right to accuse Germany, for not the Reich 
but Great Britain’s sea blockade has turned the North Sea 
into a theatre of war.’ 

Berliner Borsenzeitung (February 9th) contains a similar 
article, some passages of which ate worth quoting. The 
article appeared on the front page under the headline: ‘ Free 
Trade on Unfree Seas?’: ‘The worst blow against free 
world trade was dealt out by England twenty-five years ago 
when she introduced total economic warfare and the illegal 
sea blockade. This is what killed the system of international 
trade which England wishes to re-erect. Yet England blames 
Germany and other disinherited nations for the act of destruc- 
tion. . . . But onesin was followed by others. The principle 
of political loans with which the Western Powers financed 
their system of alliances. Britain’s attempt to gain complete 
control of the most important raw materials by way of inter- 
national cartels. Britain’s systematic campaign—long before 
the outbreak of the present war—to destroy by all possible 
means the natural commercial and economic blocks in Europe 
and overseas. Thus Britain has itself destroyed free trade. 
Apart from that, history has taught us that international 
capitalism—-whose most important representative is Great 
Britain—was so much hated by the disinherited and economi- 
cally less developed nations so that the last World War was 
followed by a universal revolt of the young peoples against 
capitalist exploitation and by a process of economic 
nationalism. . . .’ 





